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T was the opinion of ſome of my beſt 
friends, that I ought not to anſwer my 
unknown opponent: as his cenſures were 
not of conſequence, and his behaviour too 
illiberal to merit any notice. Beſides, who- 
ever enters the liſts with an anonymous ene- 
my, undoubtedly engages upon very une- 
qual terms. Notwithſtanding this I could 
not refrain myſelf from writing down my 
mind on the occaſion : and though I have 
been ſo far reſtrained by the kind advice 
given me, as not to publiſh my thoughts 
at large to the world ; yet I imagined, there 
could be no impropriety in preſenting a few 
copies of that, which I had drawn up, to my 
principal acquaintance. And I was the 
more induced to diſcloſe my mind in this 
manner, as by obviating the cenſures above- 
mentioned I had an opportunity afforded me 
of ſtill farther illuſtrating my principles. 
Beſides this, if the objections of my adver- 
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ſary ſhould in any inſtance have had undue 
weight; it would be in my power to take 
off that improper influence; and confirm 
the good opinion of many friends; whoſe 
favour and friendſhip are the greateſt haps 


pineſs of my life. 


FARTHER ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE. 


A. L 


TY THEN I ſat down to compoſe the work 
9 which I have ſince ſent into the world, 
it appeared to me, that moſt of the Aſ- 
ſyrian, and Chaldaic names were an aſſemblage of 
titles; which often occurred out of compoſition; 
and from thence their meaning might be aſcer- 
tained. And I thought, that I could obſerve the 
fame in thoſe of Egypt, and of other countries. 
In this I was countenanced by the opinions of 
Bayer, Selden, Bochart, and the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton. Upon a nearer view there ſeemed 
reaſon to think, that this obtained not only in 
the names of perſons, but of places: for I laid it 
down, as a fixed principle, that all ſuch names 
had originally a meaning: and that there was 
certainly in them a reference either to ſituation, or 
religion, or to the people, by whom they were de- 
nominated. Upon this I ſet about the inveſti- 
gation of thoſe firſt principles: and gave a liſt 
of ſome few elements; of which I thought many 
FIRE . 8 5 ancient 
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il 45 eB r= by a, very fair analyſis be reſolved. 
And in this operation JI often ran counter to the 
received rules of Grecian etymology, as warranted 
1 by grammarians. For I had conſidered them of 
5 old: and though they might have their uſe in the 
ö inſtructing of young perſons; yet they were in 
19 many inſtances fallacious, and. arbitrary; being 
1; founded neither 1n reaſon nor truth. At the ſame 
= time I ſuſpected, that this way of proceeding 
would neceſſarily raiſe me ſome enemies: and my # 
ſuſpicions have been warranted by the event. An 
anonymous writer, a perſon of undoubted learn- 
ing, who has undertaken to give an account of 
the yearly productions in literature, has among 
others mentioned my work: and very little to its 
advantage. His ſtrictures are chiefly confined to 
what I have ſaid upon etymology : for though he 
condemns the whole, yet he conſiders only a part; 
thinking very politickly, that though the poiſon be 
infuſed at an extremity, yet the nobler parts will 
| be ultimately tainted and ruined, But he has 
| made a miſtake at the very beginning : for my 
: chief ſyſtem does not at all depend upon etymo- 
| _ logy; though it may be in ſome degree illuſtrated 
| by it. It ſtands quite independant ; and is ſup- 
Ported by far other principles : ſo that his arrows 
have been ſped to little purpoſe : as the main object 
remains ſound and unimpaired : nor indeed has 
he thought it worthy of his notice. However as 
he is very ſevere in his ſtrictures upon that part, 
which he has taken in hand to conſider; and has 
accuſed me of blindneſs, temerity, and ignorance: 
1 will take a calm review of the principal parts 
of his cenſures; and then leave it to the reader to 
judge of the truth of his allegations, It ſhall be 
my endeavour to ſhew, that he is himſelf miſled 
greatly 
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3 1 
greatly by abiding by rules, which are no rules; 
and by precedents, which have no validity. As his 
beginning will ſhew, with how unfavourable a dif- 
poſition he ſets out; I will produce it at large, and 
then proceed to thoſe particulars, which are the 
principal objects of his notice. 
Epicurus, cum novam philoſophiz ſectam con- 
deret, duobus maxime uſus eſt artificiis: altero 
ut ipſe ſe profiteretur ſapientem, et antiquos phi- 
loſophos, ne Democrito quidem, a quo plurimum 
profecerat, excepto, infaniiſſe diceret: altero, ut 
ab eodem Democrito excogitatas atomos ſumeret, 
ſeu corpuſcula minutiſſima, et individua, ſed con- 
creta tameg, et varlis figuris, hamata, uncinata, 
fingeretqu a ab æterno ad rectos angulos mota 
fuiſſe, donec forte et caſu ab hoc motu deflecterent, 
coirent, cohærerent, ita ut animalia, plantæ, et om- 
nia procrearentur. Cujus opinionis inanitas etiam- 
ſi nemini non fponte in oculos incurrat, tamen 
eadem ratio, cum ad alias doctrinas adhibetur, 
non ita attenditur, atque animadvertitur. At nu- 
per adeo hujus rei documentum habuimus Bryantii 
librum, ab hominibus doctis haud paucis laudatum 
probatumque: quamquam eo conlilio ſcriptus eſſe 
videatur, ut Epicurea temeritas, dudum ex philo- 
ſophicis ſtudiis exploſa, in antiquæ hiſtoriæ et 
grammatices rationem induceretur. Nam et Bry- 
antius paſſim veterum in his rebus ignorantiam 
exagitat; ſuam ſcientiam jactat: et vel ab allis 
ſumpſit, vel ipſe finxit, ingentem vim atomorum, 
ſeu elementorum primævæ linguæ, ex iiſque ver- 
ſando, commiſcendoque, ven gentium 
hiſtoriam conſtruxit. FS 
I ſhould little have thought, that I could poſſi- 
bly have been compared to Epicurus: the whole 
ſcope of my ſyſtem being in favour of religion in 
general ; and of the Moſaic hiftory in particular $ 
Wo : B 2 and 
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and quite oppoſite to the purpoſe and doctrine of 
that philoſopher. But my ingenious opponent has 
found out a reſemblance; and ſays, that my de- 
ſign appears to have been the introduction of the 
idle notions of this perſon. That like him I have 
made a Jumble of atoms and elements, without 
number; and from theſe have endeavoured to 


| form an hiſtory of nations. And while I am pro- 


ſecuting this my purpoſe, J am continually ex- 
poſing the ignorance of the ancients, and making 
an idle parade of my own knowledge and learning. 
As my work is in the hands of many perſons of 
rank and learning, I muſt leave it to them to 
judge of theſe illiberal cenſures. In reſpect. ta 
Epicurus, whoſe notions I am. ſuppa to have 
J ey copied; I proteſt, during the whole courſe 
of my writing, I do not know, that I had him 
once in my thoughts. Indeed what inducement 
could there be ? Both his purpoſe and mode of 
operation being the very reverſe af mine. From 
an imaginary concourſe of atoms he pretended ta 
compound matter. I frame nothing. What I treat 
of is ready compoſed to my hands. My buſineſs is 
merely to ſhew its original principles. This writer 
therefore has certainly taken compounding and 
analyſing for the ſame : in conſequence of which 
he has made the compariſon above; fancying that 


he ſaw a ſimilitude where there was the greateſt 


difference. He farther ſpeaks af this part of my 
plan as in its very nature abſurd, and even dan- 
gerous : and he accordingly accuſes me of raſh- 
neſs for proceeding in ſuch a courſe, and after ſuch 


a maſter, Yet the whole of my proceſs amounts to 
this only. I imagined, as I before ſaid, that the 


names of men, and likewiſe of places, were of old 
compounded : and I endeavoured to find out their 


conſtituent parts, Can he poſſibly be 1 ignorant, that 
the 


the names of regions and cities are at this day 
formed after the ſame manner : and that one half 
of them are made up of ſimilar principles. Let 

him conſider thoſe, which may be moſt familiar to 
him, ſuch as Dunkirk, Oſtend, Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdarii, Sandwic, Mardike, Herenhauſen, Buck- 
holt, Rheinweald : Add to theſe, Utrecht, Cob- 
lentz, Falkenberg, Francfort, Copenhagen, War- 
burgh, Wurtzburgh, Ravenſburgh, Koningſburgh, 
Peterſburgh: Are not theſe compoſed of particu- 
lar terms: and may they not without any difficul- 
ty or danger be reduced to their original princi- 
ples? The like obtained among places of old: 
and I have given a ſyllabus of thoſe elements, of 
which they. ſeem chiefly to be compoſed. Whe- 
ther I have made a right application, is not here to 
the purpoſe. There they ſtand, obvious and in- 
_ relligible : and they do not amount in the whole 
to fifty. What poſſible connexion can they have 

with the ſyſtem of Epicurus? And how can this 
writer out of ſo ſmall a number form, ingentem 
vim, a prodigious aſſemblage, and make them bot- 
der upon infinity? Yet this he does by compar- 
ing them to the atoms of that philoſopher : and 
he ſeems to dread ſome evil conſequence, which 
may enſue. But his fears are as imaginary as the 
atoms, of which he treats, No. poſſible evil can 
proceed, from any thing, that I have advanced. 
He goes on to inform the world, that upon theſe 
principles I have formed an hiſtery of ancient 
nations, But I never entertained any ſuch pur=- 
poſe : the very words, which he immediately 
quotes from me, will ſhew ; that at moſt it was 
the origin and not the hiſtory, which I took in 
hand. Propoſitum nobis eſt infantiam atque iti- 
unabula gentium——prodere. p. 55. And even 
his little abſtract he does not keep up to my 
l Sy” meaning. 
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meaning. The true paſſage is as follows. Ir 5s 
my purpoſe in the enſuing work to give an account of 


the firſt ages; and of the great events, which 


in the infancy of the world, Preface p. 1. No 


mention is here made of the Biſtory of ancient na- 
tions; nor are nations at all included. I meddle 
not with. the laws and cuſtoms ; with the wars and 
alliances, nor with-any of thoſe ſubſequent events, 
with which the hiſtory of the world is made up. 
The occurrences, of which I treat, were many of 
them prior to the very migration of families, and 
the peopling of the earth. But he not only inſiſts, 

that I have "compoſed an hiſtory upon this fue; 

but that I have founded it upon theſe elements and 


atoms, of which he has ſaid ſo much. But this 


is manifeſtly untrue, as muſt appear to any per- 
ſon the leaſt converſant in my work : and it is 
expreſty contrary to my own words. What 1 


had ſaid about theſe elements I ſubmitted with 


difidence to the reader: and I then cloſed with 


theſe remarkable words. F it ſhould appear, that 


the grounds, on which I proceed, are good, and my 
method clear and warrantable, the ſubſequent hiſtories 


will in conſequence of it receive great illuſtration. 
But ſhould it be my misfortune to have my ſyſtem be 

thought precarious, or contrary to the truth , let it be 

placed to no account, but be totally ſet aff 4 ; as the 
biftory - will ſpeak for itſelf, and may without ;theſe 

helps be authenticated. p. 215. © 

After this comes an account of the firſt part of 


my work ; but it is by no means repreſented in 
hat fair and candid way, which might have been 
expected from a perſon of learning. My ſenti- 
ments are mentioned; but in a tumultuary manner, 
being deprived of their firſt order and arrange- 


ment, and deſtitute of thoſe numerous evidenges, 


with which they were originally accomp 


TY RY | 
Hence what I have faid, muſt appear not only 
erroneous, but even ridiculous, to thoſe perſons, 
who receive my ideas through this faulty and con- 
fuſed medium. I am forfy to ſay, that he not 
only takes pains to place things in the moſt unfa- 
vourable light: but he often advarices, what, I 
ſhould think, he muſt have known to be not true. 
Thus he accuſes me (p. 39.) of having tranſplant- 
ed the people of Ammonia Libyea 5 of placing 
them in Aſia; and tailirig them to an unwarrafit- 
able degree of glory. Regionem gentemque Am- 
moniam Libyæ novimus : eam vero in Afiam in- 
duxit, et ad tantam dignitatem evexit; nemo ante 
Bryantium. p. 59. Now through the whole ſe- 
ties of my writings I do not recollect, that J once 
mention this people: much leſs do I remove them 
to other parts; or ſpeak of their elevation and 
dignity. The family, of whom I ſpeak; conſiſted 
of the ſons of Ham collectively. They held the 
founder of their race in idolatrous veneration: and 
as they ſtyled him Amon rarhet than Ham; I have 
ſpoken of them in conſequence of it by the name 
of Amonians. And this was no feeret to this 
writer: p. 56 : though he does not quote my 
words truly, Itaque cum totus hic populus con- 
munem avum divino honore coleret, Solemqudþ 
et Ammonem, vocaret, fatum eſt, ut communF$ 
nomine Ammonet nominarentur. This, thoug 
not preciſely related, yet will ſhew; how very un 
fairly he deals with me. And even here there 
_ miſtake upon miſtake: for I never ſaid, that the 
were really ſo called; but gave them the name myſelf 
for the reaſon above related. Nor did I raiſe them 
to any degree of grandeur, nor tranſplant thert: at 
my will, as this writer ſuppoſes. Three parts out 
of four of this family may in great meaſure be at 
feſt for me. My principal bulineſs is}with the * 
| | B 4 © 
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of Chus. Upon their hiſtory I chiefly. found my 
ſyſtem : and a wonderful hiſtory. it is; however 
my learned friend may neglect or deſpiſe it. % I 
another place he ſpeaks of my ignorance and 
blindneſs; particularly in having recourſe to a quo- 
tation; which, he ſays, makes as much againſt 


me, as for me. 


Deinde, quod ſæpius jactat Eu- 


ſtathii dictum, e BHE To ovojacy oo Xp GT 
Enn,  ervporoyiey aurA, illud reciprocari non 


ſenſiſſe videtur, at Græcæ vocis originem in Bar- 


baris ne queramus. p. 67. Here again he is to- 
tally miſtaken; as muſt be obvious to all, who have 
read me. I may ſometimes ſhe w a ſeeming analogy. 
between different languages, ſublifting at the ſame - 
time: but my elements, whether true or falſe, are. 
derived from a higher ſource : they are not ſought 
for among any nations ſty led barbarous ; but taxen 
from a primitive language, antecedent to Greece, 
and all its contemporaries. | 
I ſhall: now proceed to his verbal criticiſms : 
and here, I think, the whole diſpute between us 
may be brought into ſmall compals. The gramma- 
rians have laid down. particular rules in treating of, 
Grecian etymology : which this learned critic looks 
upon as infallible : and conſequently to be inva- 
riably followed. I have an opinion of his learning: 
yet I cannot by any means accede to his notions. 1 
look upon thele rules to be arbitrary, uncertain, and 
oftentimes abſolutely falſe. On this account he 


inſiſts, that I am but partially informed: and zotally 


unacquainted with the genius of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Be this, as it may: I will give my reaſons 
for differing from him: and for that purpoſe will 
canvaſs ſome paſſages; where for his own ſake 
as well as mine he treats me with too much con- 


tempt. 


And 


et J muſt confeſs, that I am. in 


ſome reſpects worſe than he makes me: for I muſt 
allure him, that I do not fin out of ignorance. 


I know- 


N 


1 knowingly and wilfully offend, if any offence 
tharnes be EA 

I had taken notice of the word aun, heat; 
and mentioned it as à primitive word: and 
ſhewed that it was to be found in the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages: and that it was the ſame 
as Cham, and Chama, (Cn ern) which have 
the like ſignification. Upon this my opponent 
makes this remark concerning me. Pervulgatiſ- - 
ſima grammaticorum præcepta aut neſciviſſe, aut 
neglexiſſe videtur. Kavha a voce Cham repeten- 
do, non de verbo xaiw, x&vw,. cogitavit; neque de 
terminatione frequentiſſimà as. Itaque mire in- 
fenſus eſt Græcorum terminationibus, quæ eum 
ſæpe male habuerunt. p. 68. I muſt confeſs, that 
if I had been aſked, when a boy, whence avua 
was derived, I ſhould have anſwered from xte! 
pa. And x&vris I ſhould have deduced from e- 
X&vou% z and xaurns from x:x&vra:; : and I ſhould 
have given a well-known rule ;—that almoſt all 
verbals are derived either from the firſt perſon of 
the præterperfect paſſive in ya; or from the ſe- 
_ cond perſon, if they end in is; or from the third 
perſon, if in rug. If the genius of the Greek 
language conſiſts in ſuch ſlight notices; I was 
acquainted with it when almoſt a child. But 
who can think, that there is any validity in this 
mode of derivation? Can any body in their 
ſenſes ſuppoſe, that a word ſignifying heat can 
be derived from I have been made hot : and that 
the cauſe was deduced from the effect. Kavuuax. 
is an external inflammatory principle; and be- 
tokens ſolar influence, and elementary heat and 
burning. This will appear from the general. 
uſage of the term. = 

'Oin d ex vEPEWY see οε H e | 

| Ravppares eg avipoie dugatos ogvupevcyo, 5. 


Iliad. s. v. $64. 
| Kavue 
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| It is very proper for grammarians to bring words 


of the ſame relation and genus under a 


arrangement; and to place them under one head 


for the ſake of method and memory. But this 
way of proceeding, though neceſſary, is not always 
founded in truth: and the ſubordination is often 


imaginary; It is very proper to divide an army 
into various parts; and to place a perſon. over 


every diviſion, But the perſon ſo placed is ſo far 
from being the father of the whole, that he is 
oftentimes the youngeſt of the corps. We attri⸗ 
bute both to the heavens and to the earth meri- 
dians and} parallels; and circles of other denomi- 
nations. Theſe are undoubtedly neceſſary; and of 
great ſervice: but who ever thought, that they 
really exiſted? The canons, to which grammari- 


ans would confine etymology, are in many in- 


ſtances as ideal as the lines in a ſphere. A perſon 
muſt not be looked upon as a novice or an ideot, 
if he doubts of their reality. As my ingenious 


| opponent is ſo devoted to theſe rules, I would fain 


aſk him, which he thinks prior ; nouns, or verbs : 
and by what criterion he determines. I believe, 
it would prove a puzzling queſtion. I would alſo 
defire to know, whether he thinks, that a fet of 
men framed language: and that they agreed, ſuch 
terms ſhould be principal; and ſuch derivative and 


dependant: and accordingly formed the canons of 


grammar. They muſt ar this rate have been in 


poſſeſſion of the very thing, they ſought after: | 


which ſhews the abfurdity of the ſuppoſition. 


Language 1s certainly artificial ; however it may 


have varied. It witneſſes wonderful deſign in its 


correſpondent parts, and arrangement, Nor can we 


be 
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be ſurprized at this, when we may be certain, that 
the artificer was God. It may at firſt appear too 
preſumptuous to determine about the deſigns of 
the Deity : and the method, which he was pleaſed 
to obſerve in his operations. But as God delights 


to ſhew himſelf in his works; and to have his wiſ⸗ 
dom manifeſted by its effects; we may venture to 
make inquiry. Above all, as we know, how man 

is gifted, and at the ſame time, that he is limited 


in his faculties; we may from hence form a judg- 
ment of the proceſs, by which he was led on towards 


the expreſſing of his ideas. As the Deity never 


diſplays any unneceſſary inſtance of his power, we 
may preſume, that language came by degrees. We 


may farther reaſon from man's powers being cir- 
cumſcribed, that knowledge was afforded him in 


proportion, as he was capable of receiving it. 


Thoſe objects, which were more obvious, and ne- 


ceſſary, were undoubtedly moſt likely to be diſ- 
tinguiſned. Theſe were bings: ſuch as the lumi- 
naries in the heavens; and upon earth hill and 


dale, wood and meadow, fountain and ſtream, 


food, and raiment. But above all we may ſup- 
poſe, that among the various objects in the cre- 
ation, animals ſtood among the foremoſt to be 


named. And we accordingly find it mentioned by 


Moſes, that, when God had formed every beaſt of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, be brought them 
to Adam to ſee, what he would call them : and what- 
ever Adam called every living creature, that was ihe 
name thereof. And Adam gave name to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air; and to every beaſt of the 


field. Gen. c. ii. v. 19. 20. By degrees be muſt 


have learned to expreſs his particular feelings. 
Hence heat and cold, hunger and thirſt, pleaſure 
and pain, received their denomination, As his 
ideas increaſed, language improved: 9 
| 1 | when 
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when he had gotten xodnſtety and when a ptogetiy 

enſued. He alſo ſhewed in what manner and at 
what time he had any experience, and alſo de- 
ſcribed not only, what he ſuffered, in a' paſſive 
ſtate; but alſo how he acted himſelf; and how 

others acted, to whoſe operations he was witneſs: 
We may ſuppoſe, that he at laſt began to abſtract, 


and to compare and to form combinations: from 


whence a new ſet of words muſt have been in- 
vented to expreſs the feveral ideas. In all this, 1 
imagine, that he was progreſſively led on by 
divine wiſdom, in proportion, as he had abilities 
to learn. And of this, I think, we may be ſure, 


that things were firſt named. And by things I 
mean the works of nature: and thoſe impreſſions, 


and affections, to which the nature of man is moſt 
immediately liable. For there are alſo things, which 
are either the work of art; or the conſequence of 
later and deeper conſideration. Between theſe, and 
the former, there is a material difference. For the 
former ſtand firſt, and are manifeſtly principal and 
independant; the latter are ſubſequent, dependant, 
and derivative; being denominated from the 


means or method by which they were produced. 


For they are effects, and denominated from their 
cauſe. Suppoſe, that I were to inſiſt, that not only 
nouns were in great meaſure firſt framed; but that 
paſſive verbs were in order next: and the active 
laſt, I do not ſay, that it certainly was fo: but 
ſuch a poſition would not eaſily be confuted. All 


verbs deduced from ſimple ideas are properly paſ- | 


five; however differently adjudged by grammari- 
ans. I feel, I ſmell, I taſt, in their nature denote. 
paſſion ; as much, as I am burnt or I am heated, In 
ſhort in reſpect to doing and ſuffering, may we 
not ſuppoſe man to have been acted upon, before 
he himſelf ated : and that he expreſſed his own 

: | | affections, 


( 


affections, before he was himſelf an agent, and 
witneſs to the feelings of others. But be this as it 
may: what I principally infiſt upon in reſpect to 
ancient etymology is, that the cauſe muſt preceed 
the effect; and cannot be deduced from it: for the 
cauſe was firſt known and named. Kavwa cannot 
be derived from xaiw Or xa. It is a primitive and 
original term: the very ſame as, d of the He- 
brews; by which 1s ſignified both the ſun and Heat. 
Rules may be laid down, and canons formed: but 
whoever would be conducted with ſecurity, muſt 
proceed upon principles, which were prior to gram- 
mar and grammarian: by an analogy, which is de- 
duced from truth and nature; to which their rules 

are often repugnant. 3 
 ] am accuſed in the ſame manner about the 
word na«5; and am greatly blamed for nor know- 
ing that the laſt ſyllable was merely a Grecian ter- 
mination. And indeed I did not know it: nor do 
I now believe it: to ſay the truth, I am convinced 
of the contrary, We may be greatly miſtaken, if 
we think, that every word, thus terminated, is 
lengthened by a Grecian appendage. There are 
many names from other countries, a circumſtance 
perhaps not much attended to; which end in the 
jame manner. We read of . Mer WITT 
Cyrus, Ahaſuerus, Darius; whoſe names have the 
like termination in Hebrew : and we may be pretty 
ſure, that they had the ſame in the Perſic. The 


word xxx; debilitatus, mutilatus, is probably the 


ſame as won in a prior language. As to the word 
1Aivs, I make no doubt but that it was originally 
in the ancient Pelaſgic expreſſed ne. But the 
Grecians continually changed » into 5; and out of, 
TT keren, they formed ue out of Mavebov, Ma- 
ves: of which changes I have given many in- 
ſtances. "Haig was a word introduced from the 

| | | Eaft 
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Faſt by the firſt colonies, who came into Greece: 


and how it was originally rendered, we may learn 


from Sanchoniathon: who expreſſes it Eaovy, Elioun; 


He is mentioning ſome of the firſt perſonages upon 
earth, to whom were given divine titles: and. he 
ſpeaks of them in the following manner. Kara 
rouTous Yiveras Tis EMU, Xaxoupevos Ti, xa 
Snauc Asyopern Bneoul, & wy yevarar Eniyucs, n Avrox- 
Oy, oy ü ce gor EX&AET ay Ouvpapo. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. 
L. 1. p. 36. We find, that one of theſe perſons 


was Beryth; another was called Uranus, or Hea- 


ven: and a third ſtiled Elioun, the Sun: who was 
alſo named Tie, the moſt High. 
ther known from the compound Abelion, Ab; 


under which title the Sun is known to have been 
worſhiped, Hence we have inſcriptions, DEO 


ABELLIONI ; and ABELLIONI DEO TAU- 
RINUS. Gruter. Vol. I. p. xxxvii The name 
of Apollo, AToaxuy, is ſuppoſed by Voſſius to be a 
derivative from Abellion : which is a compound of 
Ab and Elion. Troy was ſacred to the Sun, the fame 
as Apollo: and it was from hence ſtiled Ilion: which 


is only a variation of the former term. Some of the 


Grecian poets altered it to los, and made it a femi- 
nine; and ſo it occurs in Homer, But among proſe 


writers it occurs a neuter : and it is ſo found in 
Strabo. Stephanus alſo informs us, eJregus ds wage 


T&0: To IA And that it was very properly ſo 
rendered, we may be farther afſured by the Ro- 
mans, who always expreſs it Ilion, or Ilium: and 
they were ſaid to be a Phrygian colony: and 
ro have come from this very place. Hence we 
find it thus introduced by Horace : 


— | ———[10n, Ilion, 
Fatalis inceſtuſque Judex, 
Et Mulier peregrina vertit 
In pulverem. 8 


* 


Another 


It may be far- 
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Another poet, prior to Horace, ſpeaks of it in 
= — — by the name of Ilium: in 
which verſes he has a diſtant alluſion to the origi- 
nal of the Romans from Troy. 
O! Patria, O! Divom domus, Ilium, et inclyta 
bello 
Pergama ——— | 
Que neque Dardaneis campis potuere perire ; 
Que non capta capi; quæ non combuſta 
e een. | 


The terms Ilion, Elion, and Ilium, are nothing 
mare than the Elioun of Sanchoniathon : the ſame 


word ending indifferently with y or , accordingly 
as nations varied in their mode of termination. 


From hence, I think, we may be certain, that o in 


this inſtance was not an appendage ; but a part of 


the original word Hase, or Hawn; only varied by 
the Greeks. 2 | 

A like cenſure has been paſſed upon me for 
what I have mentioned about Nimrod, and Mount 
Nebrodes (Ne&pudns) in Sicily. Here again I am 


ſuppoſed to have been not appriſed, that the latter 
part (wdns) was a Grecian termination. I muſt 
reply, as I have done before, that I really did not 


know eit: nor do I know it now: for. it certainly 
cannot be eſteemed ſo. A part only of the laſt 
ſyllable is the termination: Nebrod, NeCews, is the 
original word. As there are many paſſages relat- 
ing to the ſame hiſtory, for which I am called to 
Account, I will bring them together, and lay them 
before the reader in the words of the author. Jam 


in rebus ipſis non minor eſt vel negligentia, vel 


conjectandi temeritas. Quid eſt, quod p. 9. Græ- 


cas Nimrodum, N+x@&wd, nominaſſe ex Chronico 


Paſchali demonſtrare conatur; cujus in hac re 
nulla poteſt eſſe auctoritas; nam qui Nimrodum 
3 | memorant 


(WI 


memorant Græci, fuere poſterioris '=tatis,* nec 
aliunde eum, quam ex libris N. T. cognitum 
habuerunt. p. 10. Chriſtianorum plerique non 
aliunde rerum orientalium cognitionem hauſerunt, 
quam ex libris Veteris Teſtamenti. p. 70. In 
Plinio pro Venerea corrigit Venaria: que primum 
inaudita eſt vox Romanis.: deinde refutatur num- 
mo Claudii, quem ex Ligoris memorat Cellarius 
Geogr. T. 1. p. 60. Ibidem cum contenderet 


Nimrodum et Bacchum eundem eſſe, attulit in 


ejus opinionis argumentum locos Silii et aliorum. 
Igitur, quia nebride cincti erant Bacchi cultores, 
Nimbrod idem erit, ac Bacchus? p. 11. Quia 
Athenis, et Co inſula, gens erat Nebridæ, nullum 
potuit habere quam Nimrodum auctorem? p. 76. 
77. He had before, p. 61: given in a little more 
than twenty lines a like epitome of my ſentiments 
upon this occaſion: including within that interval 


an irregular and confuſed account of an hiſtory; 


which in the original is diffuſed over ſome hun- 
dreds of pages. He applies to one paſſage only 
without the leaſt regard to whatever may be faid 
elſewhere; introducing my opinions in the moſt 


unfair manner, and diveſting them of every argu- 


ment, by which they were ſupported. The beft 


regulator, that ever was framed, muſt be rendered 


uſeleſs, and ruined, if abridged of its weights, and 
robbed of its principal movements. In reſpect to 


his firſt poſition, there are four things, of which we 


muſt take notice. Firſt, he ſays, I try to prove, 
that Nimrod was called Need by the Greeks 
from the Chronicon Paſchale: as if I had quoted 
that author only: and as if there were not ſtill 
others, beſides thoſe, to whom I apply; who 
might be quoted to the ſame purpoſe. In the next 
place he intimates that the perſons, who ſtile him 
Nebrod, were merely Chriſtian writers: T _— 
55 2 : We That 
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That they were of late date, and that all the 
knowledge, which they had of Eaſtern hiſtory, was 
= from the Old Teſtament. In anſwer to this, it is 
to be obſerved, that the name Nebrod is to be 
found, not only in the Chronicon Paſchale; but in 
Epiphanius, Suidas, Johannes Antiochenus, Cedre- 
nus, Zonaras, and Euſebius, with the hiſtory of 
the perſon ſubjoined. But it will be ſaid, that 
their evidence was too late; as if all improvements 
in hiſtory were to be eſtimated merely by the time, 
in which they are introduced, But the name 1s men- 
tioned by writers ſtill prior: particularly by The- 
ophilus of Antioch ; who expreſſes it NeCewl. L. 2. 
pP. 370. Is this ſufficiently early? In ſhort Nim- 
s rod is called Nebrod by Joſephus, and Philo: who 
were not Chriſtians; nor of later ages: there can 
be no exception to their evidence. The latter 
al ſpeaks of the tower, and its being built by Nim- 
rod: agfavres 7s e NeEgwd, Eppnvevera: Nee 


1 c το . De Gigant. V. I. P. 272. Laſtly, Ic 
, is mentioned by the tranſlators of the Septuagint : 
5 whoever they may have been. Xzs ds £yeuvic; vo Ne- 
ft ego: Gen. c. x. v. 8. Theſe were neither Chriſ- 
8 tians; nor of late date: but above two centuries 
K before the Chriſtian æra. Nor could they have 
. borrowed it from the Bible: for there it is differ- 
4 ently rendered. Indeed this variation in the name 
5 was effected out of complaiſance to the Grecian ide- 
pa om, and in conformity to the hiſtorians of that na- 
-3z tion. But this writer will tell me, that the Greek 
15 fathers knew of no ſuch hiſtorians: all that they 
4 had heard of this hiſtory was from the Old Teſta- 
ill ment: nec aliunde quam ex libris veteris Teſta- 
: menti hauſerunt. This is very ſtrange : for it is 
OF notorious, that they quote numberlets authors to 
vn this purpoſe : and mention others, in whom this 
* hiſtory muſt have neceſſarily been included: fo 
J. 1 that 
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that it is injurious to limit their knowledge to 
the Scriptures only. Clemens of Alexandria quotes 
Beroſus, and Alexander Polyhiſtor, together with 
other authors, who treated of the Babyloniſh hiſ- 
tory 3; and of the firſt events in that nation. He 
appeals to Eupolemus : alſo to Euphorus; whom 
he quotes about the confuſion of tongues, and 
ſpeaks of other writers upon that head, EuPogoc, xe 
SNN TOAAGL r Iregixov. Strom. L. 1. P- 404. 
This was a circumſtance, which could not be in- 
troduced by hiſtorians without ſome account of 
Nimrod; and of the events, which preceded. At 
all rates the knowledge of Clemens muſt not be 
limited to the Bible. Almoſt every page in this 
valuable father proves the contrary. In like man- 
ner Theophilus and Tatianus ſhew, that they were 
well verſed in ancient hiſtory; as they. refer to 
various authors, ſuch as Theodotus, Mochus, 
Hypſicrates, Lætus, and Menander Pergamenus: 
to whom many others might be added. Theſe were 
either Eaſtern writers; or treated of oriental hif- 
tory. But above all it may be ſeen in Euſebius; 
for he applies to variety of hiſtorians, who had 
treated of the moſt early times; and of the Chal- 
daic hiſtory in Aweuler Such were Beroſus, 
Abydenus and Apollodorus. Such alſo Molus, 
Melo, Mochus, Hellanicus, Cephalion, Mnaſeas, 
Thallus, Arceſilaus, Hieronymus Ægyptius, Me- 
trodorus Lampſacenus, Heſtiæus, Nicolaus Da- 
maſcenus, Oſtanes, Philo Byblius, Sanchonia- 
thon, Caſtor, Philochorus, Apion, Polemo, 
Megaſthenes, who lived with Seleucus Nicanor; 
and the Babylonian Bardeſanes. He quotes from 
Abydenus an account of Babel, and the tower: 
allo of its being overthrown by whirlwinds : and 
of the confuſion of ſpeech, which enſued. The 
ſame is mentioned from Heſtizus, together 9 
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the diſperſion of the rebellious crew; and of the 
Titan war. This hiſtory. was more fully related 
by Eupolemus, whom Euſebius quotes at large. 
Many other of the fathers draw from the like 
ſources: and as their works are extant, how can 
it with the leaſt ſhew of truth be ſaid, that they 
knew nothing of oriental hiſtory, nor of Nimrod, 
but-what they obtained from the Scriptures? Does 
not the hiſtory of Babylon, and the tower; of the 
confuſion of ſpeech, and the diſperſion, relate to 
him? To whom then do they relate ? And it 
Clemens, and Euſebius, knew nothing but the 
Scriptures, how came they to leave behind 
them ſuch a treaſure of knowledge? If things 
really are, as I have repreſented them, why 
does this writer ſay of me with ſuch confidence 
—perperam eandem fidem ac laudem tribuit 
Chriftianis, ac exteris : nam Chriſtianorum plerique 
non aliunde rerum orientalium cognitionem hauſe- 
runt, quam ex libris Veteris Teſtamenti, p. 70. 
Had I not given the proofs already afforded ; yer 
who could poſſibly imagine but that Tatianus 
Aſſyrius, Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Ephraim of Syria, Theodoret of the 
ſame region, Cyril of Jeruſalem, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Origen of the ſame, Euſebius of Cæſarea, 
muſt have known more of their own countries, 
than the people of Elis or Attica. Add to theſe 
the writers of :the weſtern church ; ſuch as Ter- 
tullian, Jerome, and Lactantius z with others of 
great knowledge, obtained from every part of the 
world. All thoſe, who were Grecians, this annotator 
takes collectively; and ſays, that in general they 
knew nothing of eaſtera hiſtory, excepting what 
they got from their Bible. He ſeems to proceed 
upon this principle, that the nearer we are to an 
object, the leſs we are acquainted with it. 
. a In 
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In reſpect to Nimrod I have ſhewn, that his 
hiſtory is of the greateſt conſequence in the annals 
of the world, as well as of the primitive church. 
He was the firſt rebel and apoftate upon earth; 
and formed a deſperate confederacy : in conſe- 
quence of which he made war upon. his brethren, 
ora erg TW Fri nearo NeCewd, Philo. Vol. 1. 
p. 272. He built Babel, after he had ejected Aſſur 
from his principality; and tried to maintain himſelf 
upon forbidden ground. But the tower was ruined, 
and his aſſociates were diſſipated over the face of the 
earth. Their flight was attended with a confuſion of 
ſpeech, and wonderful diſmay; which does not 
ſeem to have left them, till they had got to their 
deſtined habitation. Nimrod was the ſon of Chus ; 
and according to Bochart was by his people. ſtiled 
Bar-Chus ; which in the Chaldaic ſignifies the fon 
of that perſon. From hence he with much rea- 
ſon thinks, that the name of Bacchus took its riſe : 
which like that of Dionuſus was not always unt- 
formly conferred. The diſunion of this formidable 
body, which he had collected, was repreſented 
hieroglyphically, as the tearing of his body to 
Pieces, and the ſcattering of his limbs different 
ways. And thoſe of the confederacy, which 
were diſperſed, had in after-times the name of 
Meropes given them from their ſpeech being di- 
vided. He was the firſt king of Babylon; and in- 
deed the firſt of the whole earth: and this firſt 
| King is by Beroſus called Alorus; and Alorus the 
thepherd. He was alſo called Orion; Need, 6 d 
Eun oe R News, Cedrenus, p. 14. and under this 
character he was repreſented as a gigantic perſon, 
and a great hunter. Bochart has many arguments, 
to prove that Nimrod and Orion were the ſame. 
Indeed there can be no doubt of it. The princes 


of Babylon aſſumed divine titles: and it is re- 
. markable, 
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markable, that where the prophet Iſaiah is men- 
tioning the ruin of the Babylonians, he alludes to 
their monarch and princes under the titles of the 
| heavenly bodies. And where it is ſaid in the ori- 
gigal, The ſtars of heaven and their caſil (5) Gall 
fall ; by which is meant the nobles and their king; 
it is rendered in the Seventy — 64 o5epts Ts Oveavs 
xas Newy. The ſtars of Heaven and Orion. Iſaiah 
c. Xill. v. 10. From hence we may infer, that it 
was an hereditary title, derived from the firſt mo- 
narch to others. The fawn was made an emblem 
of Nimrod, and of the diſperſion, and it was called 
vebeos; which I make no doubt in the ancient Pe- | | 
laſgic was ve It was probably thus applied as 
a ſymbol ; becauſe it is the moſt fugitive of all 
animals, and the moſt eaſily diſmayed. On this 
account it was looked upon as a proper type for 
the people of the diſperſion. Homer tiles perſons 
in a panic - xehnroreg nure ve&por. II. 9. v. 243. The 
Bacchæ uſed to cut a fawn to pieces, and ſcat- 
ter its limbs abroad. Sometimes at their frantic 
rites they made uſe of a young ſteer for that pur- 
poſe, which they uſed to rend to pieces alive. 
Hence Catullus ſpeaking of theſe rites among other 
things mentions— : 


Horum pars tecta quatiebant cuſpide thyrſos : . 
Pars e divulſo jactabant membra juvenco. 
| Peleus & Thet. v. 236. | | 


They alſo uſed to clothe themſelves at this ſeaſon | 
with the ſpotted ſkin of the fawn called sg, | 
from whence they are thought by ſome to have 
had the name of Nebride. It was probably uſed 
in this manner as an emblem of that conſtel- 
lation, which they had appropriated to Nimrod, 
and called Orion, For this aſteriſm abounds with 
ſtars ; of which the ſpots in the ſkin might be 
| Ca eſteemed 
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Ea 
eſteemed à proper type. And the author of the 
Orphic verſes certainly alludes to this, when he 
mentions Bacchus putting on Aegis oA, In - | 
gos Ac g did A fL; lee TE r Frag- 
ment. 7. Hence Bacchus had the title of ee 


wy and veEpidoponcs : : and is mentioned with theſe 
very remarkable titles 


NuxTeAiov, Noproy, NeCowden, NesgodererD. 
Iaau moro, TAGYTHEY, MOAVFERRYOV, TOAUKWIhOY » 


Antholog. L.. 1. p. 30. Steph. 


In conſequence of theſe hiſtories, and many 
ethers too tedious to be recapitulated, thought 


that I ſaw plainly ſome traces of this extraordinary 


perſon in Sicily : and that there was particularly a 
mountain, abounding with beaſts for the chaſe, 
which was called Nebrodes from him. The anno- 
tator upon this has accuſed me of groſs ignorance 
in not knowing, that the latter part of the word 
(w9ns) was a termination; and that the mountain was 
named from vt, a fawn. This is a ſtrange ob- 


ject for ſuch a place to be denominated from: and 


I know not how to conceive it. I have heard of 


Sierra Leona, deſerts of lions; but never of 


whelps : of wealds of bears; but never of cubs : 


of woods of boars; but not of pigs. How came 


the mountain to be named from the young fry only? 
If there were no aged animals, from whence were 
theſe produced? But after all, how does the 
author know, that this was a Grecian word? The 
names of hills, and promontories ; of woods and 
rivers, are of long duration; and thoſe who ſucceed 


to places, commonly acquieſce in the names al- 


ready impoſed. The Grecians were comparatively 
late in their getting footing in Sicily. We learn 
from Thucydides L. 5. that chere had been Læſtry- 
gonians, Cyclopians, Seen Opici, and other na- 

8 tions 
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tions of great antiquity before them. The Gre- 


cians were poſterior even to the Pœni. Why then 
does he take for granted, that Nebrodes was a 


Grecian word: and given as a name by people of 


that country. As we find in Sicily, and not far 
from this place, the names Elorus, and Pelorus; 
titles of Nimrod; and an hiſtory of Orion, the ſon 
of Urius; which ſignifies merely a native of Ur 
and Babylonia; why may we not ſuppoſe, that the 
mountain was.denominated in memory of this per- 
ſon? No, ſays my opponent: he was not called 
Nebrod but by writers of late date; Chriſtian 
writers, in whom there is no truſt. But Joſephus 
was not a Chriſtian, nor a late writer: and he 5 
him not merely Nebrod, but Neę god ne, Nebrodes; 
the very name in diſpute : Nee gone Uu TY X %/14a3, 
Ts Nutz, Nebredes, the grandſon of Cham, the ſon of 


Noah. Ant. L. 1. C. 4. p. 19. He was a gigantic per- 
ſon, a great hunter; the ſame as Orion Urius : and 


the mountain was undoubtedly denominated from 
him. His true name was eclipſed by that more 
general one of Bacchus; yet it was ſometimes al- 
luded to by the Grecians, as we find by the verſe 
before quoted, which contains ſome of the titles of 
that perſon, 

NuxTeAiov, Nopurov, NEBPQAEA, NeCpodorer ov, 
A miſtake in etymology is comparatively trifling : 
but an errour in reaſoning, and in hiſtory, is of great 
conſequence. And miſconception, when it ariſes 
from ſpleen and prejudice; and when attended 
with unneceſſary ſeverity, deſerves no quarter, 

J have ſuppoſed, that the iſland Nebriſſa near 
. Gades had by its name a reference to the ſame 
perlon : eſpecially as it was devoted to the rites 
and worſhip of Bacchus. And as it is mentioned 
by Pliny under the name Yexeria ; I have ſurmiſed, 
that this might have been a miſtake for Fog 
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My words are, J ſhould think a 1 . by which 


J did not mean merely a miſtake in the writer; but 
a difference ariſing from length of time; and from 
the ignorance of the coloniſts in ſo remote a part 
of the world. For this I am called to account, In 
Plinio pro Veneres corrigit Venaria : que pri- 
mum inaudita eft vox Romanis. p. 77. Yet this 
ſame Pliny, ſpeaking of the Fortunate Iſlands 
takes notice of Canaria; which he ſays, was ſo 
named from dogs, L. 1. p. 349. and Pliny was a 
Roman, and of great learning. If canis caninus 
can give Canaria; why may not venor venari pro- 


duce Venaria? I do not think, that the derivation 
from canis is right: yet who would call Pliny ei- 


ther knave or fool? It ſhews plainly, that he did 
not think this kind of derivation ſuch an unpar- 
donable ſoleeciſm, Still it is urged, that Venaria is a 


name never heard of by the Romans. But my 


opponent hurries on too faſt : for this very Pliny 
mentions an iſland ſo called upon the coaſt of Italy, 
even in the confines of Latium; and not a vaſt 
way from the Tiber,—Barpana, Mzoaria, Colum- 
baria, Venaria. L. 3. p. 160. My notion is ſaid 
to be farther contradicted by a coin of Claudius. 
But this has little weiglit: : for if there had been 


antecedently a variation in the name; thoſe, who 


came after, would abide by the change. But let 
the name be, what It will, what does the whole 
amount to? My opinion I introduced as a doubt ; 
and never dreamt, that a mere ſuppoſition would 


be miſconſtrued for a fixed F and be 0 


ſhametully a 


It is not Venerea in Pliny. It is in that author found 
with the penultima otherwiſe expreſſed—Veneria. This the 
annotator alters without any notice : and without any autho- 
rity. But he does it to make my change the more glaring 
and heinous. | 


My 


„„ :(-8 2x: 

My adverſary proceeds upon the ſame ſubject, 
and arraigns me for my judgment about the peo- 
ple tiled Nebridæ, particularly thoſe at the iſland 
Coiis, or Cos: Quia Athenis et in Co inſula gens 
erat Nebridæ, nullum potuit alium habere quam 
Nimrodum auctorem. p. 77. This is very laconic; 
and equally deciſive. Now it muſt be obſerved, 

that in ſpeaking of this people I have taken notice, 
that they were ſtiled Meropes; and their iſland 
was called Meropeis: and that people ſo called 
were denominated from their language having been 
of old divided and confounded. . Meporres T 
KEXANVTH Mo [EphELT hevNY THY OWwv1v. Epiphanius, L. 1. 
p. 7. Heſychius deſcribes them much in the 
ſame manner: di peregoperny exe Thy ons. They 
are alſo ſaid to have had the name of Meropes 
from one Merops of the giant brood, amo Mepores | 
n,. Steph. Byzant. They were likewiſe re- 
ported to have been deſcended from Eumelus, a 
ſhepherd, whoſe father was Merops; the head of 
the Meropians. Pindar takes notice of the Me- 
ropes, and of their monarch Alcuon; who was a 
gigantic perſon, and ſaid to have been ſlain by 
Hercules. By Hercules was meant the chief 
Deity. He deſtroyed the Meropians together with 
their king Al-Cuon, the ſhepherd; whom he found at 
: Phlegra, and who was in ſixe like a mountain. Pin- 
dar Iſth. 6. v. 45. Now Phlegra was not in the 
iſland Coüs: from whence we may perceive that 
the hiſtory was foreign, and imported. Al- Cuon 
ſignifies the king xf «fox : and Phlegra is only 
another word af the ſame ſignification for Ur in 
Babylonia, the land of fire. Here theſe events 
really happened; though transferred to other parts. 
From theſe and other evidence I ſuppoſed, that 
the families ſtiled Nebridz were deſcended from 
people of the diſperſion ; and that their iſland was 
= | occupied, 
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the whole of which is totally neglected by my op- 


T have laid before the reader. It is there ſeen how 


I thought, that I could perceive it in ſome ancient 


the word is of Grecian origin, and derived from 


Phocenſium firmiter præſtantiſſimus: Airwnuy- oy 


an odd conſtruction. It is to be obſerved, that 


(6 
occupied, and named by perſons of that race. We 
accordingly find from Euſebius, that among the 
iſlands poſſeſſed by the ſons of Ham weſtward, Cos 
or Cous was one. ®zrov, Lapor, Kyidov, Ko. Chron. 
p. 12. The ſame is mentioned by Syncellus. 
This, and much more, I ſaid upon the occaſion : 


onent. The brief, or no, account given by him 


naked and defenceleſs my opinion 1s held forth to 
the world; ſtript of every thing, that could be 
faid in its favour. Euclid went upon demonſtra- 
tion: but could Euclid ſtand the teſt, if mutilated 
in this manner, and expoſed to ſo unfair a trial? 

I took notice of the word «xa, which in Homer 
uniformly comes before ages 3 and never precedes 
any other word. 


K Oegogidns OLWYOT OAWY * 4g og. 


names of different people, both ſingle and com- 
pounded: as in Achor, Achorus, Uchoreus, Uc- 
coulos, Belochus, Ochus. From hence I conjec- 
tured, that 1t related to ſomething great and ex- 
cellent. This is not allowed by my opponent : for 
he ſays, that the whole is an idle ſurmiſe: and 


% firmus. Thus ewyoronuy oF, &piros Means au- 
gurum firmiter excellentiſſimus: Þwizwy og” apig0s, 


e595, Etolorum firmiter optimus. This ſurely 1s 


this term occurs no where but in this poet : if we 
EXCEPT an inſtance or two, where it is manifeſtly 
copied, Is it not ſtrange to take an ancient word 
icarcely found but in Homer, and to derive it 
#em one more recent, never found in Homer. 

8 Why 
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(27) 
| Why did he not ſay, that it was derived from oye, 
| dux as that would have been nearer the truth? 
They have undoubtedly a cloſe analogy ; and are 
of the ſame original. In fhort oy« is a primitive, 
and very uncommon word; and means adverbial- 
ly, not firmly, but eminently. And *, the 
ſubſtantive, ſignifies Dux, Ductor, Princeps. By 
„ afig os is meant a perſon far the moſt excellent 
in his profeſſion. If the word were of Grecian 
original, how comes it even in Homer ſo ſeldom to 
be uſed: and, when it does occur, to be ſolely 
connected with the word ag;5o5s. And how comes 
it likewiſe to be never found in any one writer of 
the leaſt eminence afterwards: though both in 
Homer and in other writers, there were ſuch fair 
opportunities for its being introduced ? We never 
= meet with * pe nor * t much leſs 
does it accompany any other noun or verb. Hence 
l take it to be an ancient and foreign term: and to 
have no relation to the verb :x@ : nor to eFoyos and 
go; though they are ſuppoled to be compounds 
from it. They denote choice and peculiarity : but 
the words ox, and ov, of which I treat, betoken 
eminence and dignity. | 
I took notice, that the words Aith, and Ait, 
ſignified heat; and had a relation to fire. That 
Egypt, the land of Ham, was called Aëtia: and 
from the name of the king Aetes, we may infer, 
that Colchis, which was peopled by a colony from 
Egypt, had the ſame name. Moreover when the 
Queen Arete was for ſending Medea back to her 
own country, ſhe expreſſes it = nfs Ko 
making uſe of a periphraſis ; and of a term, which 
was of the ſame analogy as the names above. Such 
was the purport of my words. Upon this the An- 
notator delivers himſelf in the following manner. 
Quid quod p. 20. ubi etes, Cholchici Regis 
IE | = nomen, 


py 
= . = 


| Jy 
nomen, ab Ait, quod ut ipſe ait, ignis eſt, repeti- 
tur, aure et ſono deceptus in verſu Orphico (Ar- 


gon. v. 1323) u Koaxwy ab eadem origine dici 


ſtatuit: cum nba centies apud ſcriptores, conſuetas 
ſedes, domicilium, denotent? Cum ubique in Bry- 
antio temeritatis novitatem miraremur, excogitare 
tamen non potuimus, qui eum ſtupor tenuerit ; 

cum hæc ſcriberet ; nos quidem cum legeremus, 
oculis noſtris vix fidem habuimus. Ex eodem 
errore eſt, quod de nb dicitur. p. 68. Notwith- 
ſtanding what is here ſaid, the ſame fatality attends 
me: and I am ſtill under the ſame cloud. Indeed 
J do not ſee clearly upon what this invective is 
founded. That bea ſignifies an houſe, or habita- 

tion, is well known: but how does that hinder its 
being derived from aith, fire. Why, by his not 


rendering it ſimply an habitation, but terming it 


conſuetas ſedes, he would inſinuate, that it was 
derived from hs, mos. But to this I cannot ſub- | 
ſcribe; though I am ſenſible, that it has thge 
ſanction of ſeveral learned men. My opinion is, 
that not only proper names of regions and cities, 
ſuch as Ethea, ZAchle, ÆEtherea, ” Zthale, Atha- 
lia, tine, Athuſa, Aetia, Ethiopia, were named 
from fire; but that the common names of places 
were often denominated from the ſame element un- 
der different terms. For as of old the rites of fire 


prevailed almoſt univerſally, moſt places of reſort 


had their names either from the public, and ſacred 


| fires; or from the private and domeſtic hearths : 


ſo that both the greater and ſmaller communities 
were diſtinguiſhed from the ſame object. Thus 
agu, ago, ici, the ſame as Veſta, are all from | 


Aſt, fire. 


Nec tu per V cſtam niſi vivam n intellige flammam. 
; Ovi 


| Hence 


. 


| Hence #12 fignified Goc oN. Heſych : either 
an altar, or an houſe : for every houſe had an altar, 
and was accordingly denominated Heſtia from the 
X cacred fire. Accordingly the ſame writer tells us, 
; £40 Woge. In like manner KW KW pro TOS, Woge os, 
ue yndou, albaca, Tvpalcor, relate to public or pri- 
vate fires; by which both people and families 
were diſtinguiſhed. The words Xx, Xweovs and 
| Curia, related originally to the ſame element. And 
it is remarkable, that Ur of Chaldea, denominated 
from fire, is by the Seventy called X. Among 
W theſe were Hbos and Hlex ; which like sg, related 
W to fire hearths : and were derived from aith, fire. 
From hence came bos, indoles, ingenium; and 
hoc, conſuetudo. And on account of the ambi- 
guity, which muſt neceſſarily enſue, from the ſame 
= word having two ſenſes, the primitive a0, focus, 
domicilium, in great meaſure Noth its ſingular: and 
was generally expreſſed nba, and uncontracted. 
Hence came Hb; which though it is ſaid to be 
a name of reſpect ; and fo occurs; yet it certainly 
= was at firſt a title of endearment, and relation. 
| For Hb: meant one of the family; one of the 
W lame fire fide. Hoe, ade, ovyyerns, PAC 
Heſych. I am ſenſible, that ſome of the Lexico- 
W graphers, and Scholiaſts differ from me: for by 
mterpreting a0, cules rorzs, they intimate, that 
| the word was derived from :o, conſuetudo. But 
this is contrary to nature. By abe were confeſſedly 
| ſignified places of habitation, in which ſocieties were 
formed, and families conſtituted. Is ſociety to be 
W deduced from cuſtom; or cuſtom and manners 
from ſociety? According to the order of things 
the dwelling mult be firſt : then the people ſtiled 
Hd cs, &d:>P0rg CUYYEVEiS, Piaoky and from them 
proceed ahn, mores: which are always relative and 


ſubſequent th the ſociety, from whence they pro- 
| „ 


(CC 3 
ceed. People imagining that ne came from 20s, 
conſuetudo, have rendered it r25 ouvn0e5 rowus :- but 


. it ſignified ſimply a place, whither people reſorted 
4 and lived. Hos in the ſingular betokened pro- 
I | perly focus familiaris: and HPOezog was a partaker 
. of that common hearth; and by it was denoted a 
„ brother, relation and friend. From hence came 
L | cuſtoms, ſocial manners, and ſocial virtues : which 


were not primary, but derivative. | 

Were it otherwiſe, yet why ſhould IT be blamed 
about the etymology of a word ; when the Gre- 
TK | cians themſelves were at variance, Chamælion 
was an ancient commentator upon Homer: and we 
are told by Euſtathius, that his opinion was contro- 
verted : and the diſpute was about this very word. 
X apr heovrog —rmPovty 06 WANN. See Euſtathit 5 
ad Iliad, l. c. p. 1290. 25. And that we may not 
oY ſuppoſe merely that one writer diſagrees with an- 
1 other, it is worth while to obſerve the difference, 
290 which ſubſiſts in the ſame perſon, Heſychius, about | 
this very word yo: He mentions it in the voca- | 

tive as a term of reverence: Hbee, w Jer, w Favua- WM 

cit. On which account it is derived from « inten- 

five, and Jos, divinus. This was the opinion i 

alſo of the critic before mentioned, the ſame for 
IF which he was cenſured. Heſychius ſpeaks of it 
4 | again in the nominative ; where among other things 
| it ſignifies a0tA\Gos, CUYYELNS, pig; titles, which re- 
late not in the leaſt to reverence; but to familiari- 
ty and acquaintance. Here the etymologiſts ſup- 
poſe it to be deduced from «65, mos, conſuetudo. 
Laſtly it is mentioned by the ſame author in the 
7 feminine, and made ſynonimous to wear. Hen, 
| wen, Here it has no relation either to reverence, 
or to acquaintance : but to time and maturity: for | 
it is a term metaphorically taken from fruit, which ll 

| | $7 8 83 x 
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is ripened by heat, and it is derived from av. 
Euſtathius ſays that Hiho, juvenis, is the ſame as 
Spae;: and the author of the Etymologicum in- 
forms us, that Hifzos is derived from, ale, uro, 
quaſi aibees. According to. this analogy Hfzoc, 
age, muſt be derived from the ſame: at leaſt 
from the word Aith, heat; from whence a: it 
ſelf came, This indeed 1s the true radix, In 
ſhort agu, aste; ssl, tr1905 3 nhog, nbelog; dg, 
wears 3 are of the ſame analogy, and relate to the 
ſame element, being all equally derived from its 
ſynonimous terms, Aſt, Eſta, Aith, and Ur. 

He ſays, that Nais, a water deity, is from v 
and vai, fluo. Suppole, that I were to turn the 
tables, and derive yaw from vaic : I do not ſee how 
he could prove the contrary, The truth is, that 
they are both derived from a prior word, ain, a 


fountain, and I make no doubt, but that va was 


originally expreſſed avaw; and Nais, Anais : alſo 
Anaid, Anait, Anaitis. After this manner, at 
different times was the ancient nominative ren- 
dered. For this my opinion I have two reaſons. 
In the firſt place the oblique caſes ſhew, that there 
has been a difference in termination, The genitive 
Naidis, and dative Naidi, muſt come from a nomi- 
native Naid, or Nait, In the next place we find, 
that in Armenia, Aſſyria, and other eaſtern countries, 
from whence the Grecian mythology came, there 
was a goddeſs Anait, and Anaitis, who preſided 
over hot fountains : and her remple was always 
near them. See Strabo. L. 11. p. 779. p. 86g. 
L. 12. p. 838. L. 15. p. 1060. L. 16. p. 1072. 
In reſpect to the word u, it occurs once or twice 
in Homer in the ſame manner, as in other writers. 
But there is one paſſage, in which I think, we may 
trace the original word. It is where the poet is 
ſpeaking of Ithaca, and the grotto of the Nymphs. 

| 2 
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Er & ddr a τ, Judo de we ö. Jvgal 21 
= Odyſl. N. v. 109. 
I imagine, that ddr Lure mean fountain was 
ters from the original word awaw, to flow like 4 
fountain. The authors of the Scholia ſuppoſe it to 


be a compound of &%£h4 ¾ Y, quaſi E vaorra: but 


this is impoſſible: for the word a often occurs in 
this poet, and the firſt ſyllavle is always in reſpect to 
quantity ſhort. For this reaſon, when there is 
occaſion for its being ufed long, it is changed to 
i. There is ſuch a word as aavacs, and alſo 
ervaoc: but their quantity does not in any one 
ſyllable agree with that in Homer : and they are 
in other reſpects differently expreſſed. They are 
therefore different words. Theocritus ſays of the 
Argonautæ, | e 


I LR 1 ; 
Eugor aevvaoy xpavay vo Moods π , en. 


Idyl. 22. v. 37. 


But both this word, as well as aα⁰ανα%s, will be 
found to vary from that in Homer; and to be dif- 
ferently made up. The firſt, a&2o07 from. aw is 
fimple, and ſignifies ſomething flowing, and be- 
longing to a fountain : The other two compounded 
of a, relate to what is permanent, and laſting. 
They may be indeed joined to ſtreams and waters, 
and to any thing elſe, that 1s of long continuation. 
Moſes ſays, The Eternal God is thy refuge, and un- 
derneath are the everlaſting arms: the latter part of 
which is rendered by the Seventy, xai vo iyuv 
Bea x ioo aivvau, Deuteron. C. 33. V. 27. In like 
manner we find in Job : Aevvac; £5w 06 EXAUERY at A 


a The perſon, who will free, or redeem, me, is ever- 
laſting. Job. c. 19. v. 23. Herodotus mentions a 
lake, and ſtiles it a:puny ocvaoy. I.. 1. p. 48. This 


cannot properly relate to the flowing of a fountain, 
| as 


7 


BY | 
as the word in Homer does: for lakes are ſtag. 
nant, and their waters do not flow: though they 
may laſt, and do laſt, from time immemorial. In 
ſhort azvaw of Homer is the ſimple and-original 
word, which was contracted to za: and aevars 
and eva; are indeed compounds from the ſame 
but are introduced in an improved ſenſe, and uſed . 
with a greater latitude, Ava is barely to flow : 
3191-11 and atvvacy ſignify 10 flow perpetually 3 and 
ſtill farther, to be everduring. Aab, dinpxns ati, 
t JA. Heſychius. Atvαν, El ECS, 1 &. pen 
ons. Idem, +. 
He continves to be very ſevere about the article 
of terminations 3 aa; which he ſuppoſes 
me to be groſly ignorant. And he accuſes me of 
great neglect in not obſerving, that in the adjectives 
Spartanus, Cumanus, Thebanus, and the like, the 
laſt ſyllable is a mere inflexion, and addition, given 
to the original word by the Romans: according to 
whoſe idiom it was uſual to make gentile names 
terminate in aus. He therefore thinks me inex- 
cuſably in the wrong to deduce any names of this 
ſort from ain a fountain, which I have preſumed 
to do in one or two inſtances. In anſwer to this 
I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that I cannot ad- 
mit the ſyllables nus and anus in words of this 
ſort to be Roman additions: for the real termina- 
tion 1s only the latter part «s; the former being 
part of the original gentile appellation. It was 
very common among people in the eaſt to form 
the family name from the primitive by terminating 
it in an. Thus the land of the Cuthites in Scrip- 
ture is ſtiled the larid of Cuſh : and the people are 
called Cuſnan. This I have reaſon to think ob- 
tained among the Perſians: and among all thoſe 
who were denominated Ethiopians. The Pelaſgi 
brought this mode of nomination weſtward into 
1 | . Europe; 
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Europe ; where it was kept up by the Romans! 


but among the Greeks it was diſuſed; who fol- 


lowed a different analogy. Among the former 


Roma was the city: Roman, a perſon of that city: 
and with the termination Romanus. The Gre- 
cians, the names of whoſe places ended generally 
in ai, made the gentile name terminate in aus. 
Hence we read of Ones, AAA, Oeparos, Abn» 


wee. But the Romans preſerved the true patro- 


nymic : and people were denominated by them, 


Spartan, Theban, Alban; and with the termina- 


tion, Spartanus, Thebanus, Alban. | tn. ſhaw 


inſtances the gentile name, inſtead of an, was ex- 


preſſed, with a ſmall variation, en: and the termi- 
nation was then in is: as is obſervable in Phoce- 


enſis, Athenienſis, Melitenſis: and it was other- 
wiſe varied. But though this may be the caſe 
in general, yet I cannot think, that all words, 
which terminate in this manner, are neceſſarily 
formed by the ſame analogy, And I have accord- 
ingly ventured to deviate in one or two inſtances : 


and to form a derivation from ain, a fountain. 


The names of many places have manifeſtly a re- 
ference to this object. We read of Anchiale, An- 
curion, Ancuræ, all which ſeem to relate to it 


and to have it 1n their compoſition, The city 


Ancyra, Ayxvpz, in Aſia Minor, is a compound 
of An-Cur, five fons Solis : and was denominated 


from its worſhip: or perhaps from ſome real 


- fountains, which were ſacred to that deity. The 
region, and city, of Cyrene, by the Dorians ex- 


preſſrd Kypave, were of the fame etymology, but 
with the terms reverſed. Kur. ain ſignified literally 


the fountain of the Sun: and the reaſon of the 
place being fo called may be known from its hiſ- 


tory. Cyrenaica, eadem Pentapolitana, regio il- 
luſtratur nn oraculo, et Fonte Solis. Plin. 
L. 5: 
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L. 4. 24 The people who firſt ſettled about 
the hu of Mates in 2 called one of the places, 
where they took up their abode, Cumæ, or Cum- 
ai; which ſignifies the land of heat: and the ſoil is 
well known to be very hot, and inflammable, Near 
this place are ſome hot fountains: and thoſe, who 
named the town Cum-ai, would neceſſarily call the 
fountains Cum-ain : by which their quality is de- 
noted : for Cumain ſignifies literally a hot fountain. 
As this was the caſe I ventured to conjecture, that 
the Ager Cumanus might have been denominated 
in this inſtance, not from the people, Cumani; but 
from theſe hot ſprings. I took the ſame liberty 
about the Ager Piſanus; as it was famous for 
ſome particular fountains : the Aquæ calide Piſa- 
ne of Pliny. L. 2. c. 103. There was a cele- 
brated place of this name in Greece: and here 
likewiſe was a fountain of great note. Ia, wong 
na xn. Stephanus Byzant. Now what is very 
remarkable, Euſtathius ſpeaking of this city ſays, 
that it was named from the fountain: are xprung 
tC xt. Ilions To 0V0[AGs in Dionyſ. V. 409. The region 
therefore muſt have likewiſe been denominated 
from the ſame. Strabo ſeems to concur in the 
latter circumſtance, when he ſays, that ſome 
would not allow, that there ever was a city called 
Pila : zenviv de porny : but it was only the fountain 
that had this name. L. 8. p. 546. and it was from 
hence, that the region was denominated. If then 
the fountain Piſa gave name either to the city, 
or to the country, in the Peloponneſus, why may 
we not ſuppoſe the ſame of the fountain in Italy. 
But let my opinion be right, or wrong, what does 
it amount to, that there ſhould be ſo much invec- 
tive in conſequence of it. What is very inex- 
cuſable, the author forms etymologies of his own, 
and obtrudes them upon the reader as mine: of this 

; — Ss 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral inſtances may be produced. He likewiſe 
would infinuate, that I am guilty of falſhood in 


ſuppoſing, that there were hot ſprings at Cumz. 
Erant enim, ut ait, ibi calidi fontes. p. 69: that 
is, as he ſays i you will take bis word. By this 
an unwary reader may be led to think, that! have 
impoſed upon him: whereas the waters of Cumæ, 
and Baiæ, were as celebrated as any in the world. 


See Livy. L. 41. c. 16. p. 736. alſo Lucretius 


L. 6. v. 747. 


Qualis — Cumas locus eſt, montemque 


Veſevum, 
. prank calidis ubi fumant fontibus auctus. 


T Wa were called aquæ Cato and Bala in- 


differently : as being in the vicinity of both places. 
Their hiſtory is too well known to want any far- 


ther evidence. Yet the Annotator ftill perſiſts in 
intimating, that I have been guilty of an untruth: 


and as I have deceived the reader in one inſtance, 


that I ſhall proceed to impoſe upon him 1n others. 
—et Latini quidem, quot habent nomina gentilitia 
in anus, tot beabuntur calidis fontibus. The 
purport of which is plainly this, that wherever the 


Romans have a gentile name in anus, I ſhall forge a 


new ſpring : and enrich their country with as many 


fountains, 'as there are names of that analogy, The 


inſinuation is ſo groſs and illiberal, that I ſhall ſay 
nothing to it : but leave it to the reader to Judge, 


as ſhall ſeem belt. 


I cannot take upon me to W every cavil of 


my adverſary: as I ſhould be obliged at this rate 
to recapitulate the greater part of my work. Be- 


ſides I do not always know, wherein the objection 
lies: as he only hints diſguſt, and thinks it not 


worth his while to come to an explanation. How- 
| ever 
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ever of ſome of the more remarkable objections 1 
will proceed to take notice, © 

Another cenſure brought againſt me 1s for my 
ſuppoling, that the word Aphetor (Apnrug) related 
to a place inſtead of a perſon : cum ſecundum cer- 
tiſſimas linguæ rationes ab at oriatur. p. 68; 
The caſe is this, I had imagined, that many per- 
ſonages in Homer were formed from rivers, hills, 
and other objects; and the ſame is ſuppoſed by 


Strabo: L. 12. p. 847. In conſequence of this 1 


mentioned, that by Mentor was probably ſignified 
a Mentorian; one, who belonged to Men-Tor; by 
which was ſignified a temple of Men or Menes; 
And in like manner the term Aphetor in Homer 
might alſo relate to a tower. Apha ſignifies re: 
and by Apha-Tor was meant a fire-tower; and 
there was probably ſuch a one at Delphi, where a 
perpetual light was kept up. And I further ſup- 
poſed it, not to be ſo properly an epithet of the 
Deity, as the name of a real building conſecrated 
to him: This is the whole amount of my crime: 
now it is to be obſerved, that the poet was fond of 
antique terms: and has introduced into his poems 
many obſolete words, which are difficult of inter- 
pretation. This is evident from the authors of the 
Scholia; who often vary about the ſignification of 
theſe terms; and know not which way to deter- 
mine. And yet they proceeded ſecundum certiſſi- 
mas linguæ rationes, as they imagined: which has 
been the cauſe of their being bewildered. For 
though there is an analogy in all languages: yet 
no ſuch infallible rules exiſt: for, as I have be- 
fore ſaid, they are very precarious, and oftentimes 
not founded in truth. How uncertain the purport 
was of theſe ancient words cannot be better ſeen 
than in the inſtance before us: and at the ſame 
time we may perceive the fatal conſequences of this 
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infallible rule of inveſtigation. The word occurs 
in Homer II. 9. v. 404. who mentions ados Apnro- 
poc—Dohs AmzoXxwios Where the word * P1T0p0S E 
ſuppoſed ſomehow to relate to Apollo. I have 
given my opinion: let us ſee, if theſe learned men 
can produce any thing better. We find the follow- 
ing interpretation in the Scholia. Ad@nTogos, Aron A- 
vo: nos Oppo nrpPIG, öh, MATE MROQHTEVOUTOS, x 
MQUT EUGENE, TWTE WEVNTL, X04 TW TAOQUCI. m TOLOTE, GTO 
rng roy Beau apeoiws, We find from hence, that the 
learned ' commentator imagines Aphetor to be a 
[+ title of Apollo, either as a prophet, or elle as an 
14 | archer. But I ſhould be glad to know which. For 
1 0 if the rules of etymology are ſo infallible, why is 
b | there any uncertainty 2 Heſychius likewiſe men- 
is; tions agnrogos, MEOPNTEVOYTOS, A TY rot ara. It relates : 
4 to Apollo either as a prophet or an archer, But 
theſe are two objects widely different: I want to 
know, which is the truth, and by what it is to be 
determined. For if the Scholiaſt does not know, 
which is right; they may be both wrong: and it 
is impoſſible to admit an etymology, where we are 
not certified of the hiſtory, upon which it depends. 
And if after all the whole is conjecture; I do not 
ſee, why I may not offer my opinion, as well as an- 
other. No, ſays my learned friend, there is no occa- 
ſion to beat about for the meaning: for we have cer- 
tain rules to go by: and the word Aphetor is from 
&pin emitto, and betokens ſending forth. At this rate, 
I? if we chooſe, that it ſhould relate to prophecy ; it 
If | fignifies the ſending forth of prophecies : if to 
. archery, it means the ſending forth of arrows : 
F | amo, TYS Twv Beawy & D,. Schol. Conſequently we 
find, that if the term had been connected with Ju- 
piter; it would have ſignified the ſending forth of 
thunder and rain: if it had related to Mars, it 
would have denoted the ſending forth of armies : 
5 9 1 1 it 
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A 
if to Ceres, the ſending forth of corn: if to Po- 
mona, the ſending forth of apples and turnips, In 
reſpect to Apollo, as names are deſigned to diſ- 
tinguiſh, how can we ſuppoſe, that he could be 
marked in Homer by a title ſo indeterminate and 


vague. And here we may ſee, the fallacy of this 


mode of inveſtigation. The ſcholiaſts and critics 
firſt determined the etymology of the words, which 
came before them; and then hunted about for a 


meaning. Whereas they ſhould have conſidered 


the purport and hiſtory firſt; and that would have 
led them to the etymology. No, ſay they ; it muſt 
come from aqinpi, and ape, a ſending forth, 
either of oracles or arrows. But why not of /ight 
and day: or of verſes and poetry : or of airs and 
muſicłk? One word for all: The whole is a fallacy : 
and the method of inquiry prepoſterous, 

My opinion was, that the term related to a place ; 
and denoted a tower : let us now conſider the ac- 
count given by the Poet. He is ſpeaking of 
Achilles, whom the Grecian chiefs are trying to 
bring over by rich preſents, that he might ſave the 
army. He refuſes, and tells them, that no offers 
can tempt him: not all the wealth of Troy, before 
it was diminiſhed by war : no, not all that was at 
Delphi, which abounded with the richeſt offer- 
ings. | 
Ou?" 57a Acivos 200g Apyrogos tvdov eepyes 
oe AroAnuves Tvlor tvs meTprec on. 


Let any body caft his eye upon the lines, and 
judge, after conſidering them, whether Apyrwe can 
poſſibly be an epithet: and whether it can be re- 
ferred as a title to the word Apollo; which is fo 

far disjoined from it. Can we ſuppoſe the poet to 
have been guilty of ſo unnatural an arrangement? 
To me it ſeems impoſſible. We may I think con- 
| D 4 clude, 
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clude, that Aphetor was a tower at Delphi : : and 
the natural purport of the words is this. No, ſays 
Achilles ; no wealth can perſuade me, Not all, 


that he ſony threſhold of the Aphetor, that is the 


fire-tower, contains; which belongs to Apollo; and is 
at his. oracular ſeat at Delphi. Such I imagine to 
be the meaning of Au“ ade Apnropos : by which is 


ſignified a ſtrong well-built tower, of a firm baſis. 


Strabo affords good proof, that my opinion is not 
ill- founded: and his authority is very early, and of 
more weight, than that of any grammarian. He 
tells us expreſly, that the Aphetor was looked 


upon as a ſtrong place, Or tower. Evios oe 70% An- 
rope de afatvoi Atyeolas nau. Agnroges de do Tov 


X0TH vs Fn avero por, EV TW v xarTweur Nai aac: Tov 
FABTO. Extivoy Os Tz; weg. Ovepagyes ETINELNTAVTUS 
EV&TKATTEW v xTA, L. 9. p. 644. e learn 
from hence, that there were people, who maintain- 
ed, that the Aphetor was a treaſury at Delphi: and 


the Aaivoc dog was the baſis of the tower; the ſtrong 


repoſitory, where the gold and coſtly preſents were 
preſerved. It was moreover a part of the temple; 
and a ſanctuary: which however was aj kg 
by Onomarchus, and ſome others, He ſtiles, 
find, Aęnroę, Jncabο; and by Inoavges 2 6 ig - 


Hefychius was meant, £15 GY UAPATWY . ” NpGTWY 11 


things of 


dt amoleoiv azo an edi ice fe or the ſecurity 


great value : ſtatues, &c. Hence Aphetor was not a 


title, but a place: and the Aaives ados was the ſtrong 
magazine of this particular tower, in which things 


of conſequence were depoſited, There ſeems to 
have been another ancient name for this building, 


as may be inferred from the Scholiaſt before 
quoted. He lays, ApnTogog—nT01 oe nrg: and 
then gives this ſtrange reaſon for its being alſo de- 
nominated Opo@nrwe, —0jh01W5 TX%TE TEOQUTEUOfphEY ym 


TYTE ren, TWTE g. It was called Omopbetor, bes 
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cauſe the god was ſo good-natured, as to prophecy to 
all alike, to the poor as well as io the rich, What 
ſtuff! The name he confeſſes, related to a place of 
prophecy ; and was in ſome degree analogous to 
Aphetor. It was certainly an ancient appellation, 
which has been. miſunderſtood, and perverted by 
the inſertion of a ſingle letter. Inſtead of Apnropes, 
170; Opcopnropos, the original reading was undoubt- 
edly—Agnreeos, nr Om@nropos: The Aphetor was 
the ſume as the Omphetor, or the place of prophecy ; 
the ſeat of the Omphe, This was the original read- 
ing: but a latter ſcholiaſt has changed both the 
word, and its purport; and then added his own 
idle gloſs. From what has been ſaid, we may be 
certain, that the term Aphetor was not an epithet, 
but the name of a place. For this we have the 
authority of perſons, mentioned by Strabo : who 
never dreamt, that it had any relation to ageois, and 
apimu;z Or that it was a title of Apollo. They 
ſpeak of it, as a place of ſtrength, and one of the 
principal parts of the temple at Delphi. They 
moreover mention it, as the treaſury, which they 
confirm by a known hiſtory of its having been 
attacked, and undermined. We find moreover, 
that it was not only ſtiled Aphe-tor, but alſo Om- 
phe- tor; as it was both a tower of light, and a place 
of prophecy, the ſeat of the oracle. Beneath was the 
treaſury mentioned before; in which, on account of 

its great ſanctity all the rich gifts were laid up. 
He cenſures, what I have ſaid about the word 
lympha : which he ſays is derived from iu. 
_ Lympha eſt A, a Awe; verſatilis, fallax : a 
Aibw, AER, Atty. P. 75. But can it poſlibly be 
imagined, that water in general could receive its 
name from motivity and fallacy, The caſe is 
quite the reverſe. u, is a ſycophant and cheat: 
and there is another word ayapeey which ſigni- 
| N fies 


( 42 ) 
fies to cozen, and deceive, But if they have any 
relation to lympha, they are derivatives from it; 
being metaphors taken from ſtreams and waters ; 
whoſe inſtability and deceitfulneſs are proverbial, 
Not that there can be any real deceit. or fraud in 
this element: the miſchief ariſes from people, who 
deceive themſelves ; and venture farther, than they lk 
are warranted by reaſon. But if the imputation 
were true: yet can we ſuppole, that pure limpid 
water, an element ſo beautiful and beneficial, could 
have all its natural properties overlooked: that it 
could be noted only for a ſeeming defect; and 
named from cheating, and deceiving. It cannot 
with any truth be imagined. The Latin word 
lympha 1s a primitive term ; and not a derivative 
of a derivative: nor to be deduced firſt from Alu- 
@os, OF Arp Peveuv ; 3 and then from Aibw, Ae, At ir 

The like cenſure is caſt upon my opinion about 
Nympha a water deity, which J have ſuppoſed to 
be ſo named from oracular influence. This is to- 
tally ſet aſide by my annotator: who tells us, 
Nun mulier, vel virgo obvelata, ab antiquo vurrw, 
vob, unde latinum nubo. Be it ſo: but what 1s 
this to the preſent purpoſe? He does not con- 
ſider, that he is treating of another ſubject, and a 
different appellation, however expreſſed the ſame. 
The one is a real perſon, voyzpo; : and denomi- 
nated from a veil. The other is an ideal charac- 
ter, a perſon ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, and 
repreſented as a virgin, and generally naked: con- 
ſequently had nothing to do with a veil. We may 
as well imagine that apyos, albus, and ages, velox: 
that Bos, vita, and Bio, arcus : ws jaculum, and we, 
ærugo: ae habito, and vaw fluo, are of the ſame 
purport, and original; as to ſuppoſe the foregoing 
words. The goat in the heavens, 3 n Ev rr og &5 pos at, 
was Called Nympha. What has this to do with 1 
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veil, or with the rights of marriage? The ſame may 


be ſaid of the Muſes, and other fictitious perſon- 


ages. There were many places named from the 


Nymphs, and ſtiled Nympha, Nymphæa, Nymph- 


zum, Nymphais, Nympharene : allo Nympharum 
Inſulæ, Nympharum Fanum, Nympharum Cubile : 
moſt of which were far removed from Greece. 
This ſhews, that the word was of foreign original; 
and probably of great antiquity ; and it could have 
no relation tO yEw & vwmnarw, i0 veil and cover. By 


Nymphæum was generally ſignified an hollow 
place, ſome ſacred cavern, abounding with water: 


and the Nympha, who preſided over it was a pro- 
phetic deity : quite a different character from the 
vun veoyaumes; and from the mulier velata of the 
Romans. There were nymphs of the mountains, 
nymphs of the groves ; but they ſeem for the moſt 
part to have preſided over waters. 9 


Nymphæ, Laurentes Nymphæ, genus amnibus 
une ZEneid. 8. v. 71. 


Hence it was, that I imagined the term Nympha 
to relate to prophecy : and that theſe deities were 
ſuppoſed to inſpire perſons 1s plain from many paſ- 
ſages in Pauſanias, ſee L. 4. p. 344. L. 7. p. 709: 


and other: writers : and particularly from the word 


VU OOANTTOS in Heſychius. Nup@oAntro, 08 KaTE- 
Xopuevos Nuppais* Mavreis d cio, nas eri gol. 


The Nympholepti are perſons inſpired by the nymphs : 


For ſuch perſons are prophetic and have a particular 
energiac * influence, Strabo mentions a place near 


Apollonia 


We ſee above ? Virgil, that all rivers were derived 
from the Nymphs. Nymphæ genus amnibus unde eſt. But 


we know, that rivers proceed from fountains; therefore the 
Nympha were only fountains perſonated. We moreover find 


from various writers that both the nymphs, and the fountains, 
| N over 
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Apollonia i in Iliytia called Nymphæum. It was 4 
rock, which emitted flames; and at the bottom 
there iſſued forth ſome hot bituminous ſtreams: 
L. 7. p. 487. And we are farther told by Dion 
Caſſius, that theſe ſtreams were eſteemed oracular: 
L.41. p. 174. If then the words Nympha and 


Nyniphicom are ſo intimately connected with foun- 
tains, and prophecy; why is it thought unnatural 


to deduce them from terms, which 'are expreſſive 
of thoſe characteriſtics: eſpecially as they cannot 
Poſſibly be made to agree with others, to which 
they are generally referred? 

He does not at all agree with me about the ety⸗ 
mology of the word Opn, Omphe ; which he inter- 
prets, viſio, dictum. For he inſiſts, that, as Pop, 
gladius, is formed from porrw, Piupy, jactus, from 
Firro, Pa uon, and Pa, roſtrum, from pr, ſo 
ſurely was Owen from o and orrw, to ſee, and to 
ſpeak : for Omphe, he ſays, ſignified properly viſio, 


didum. We have three things here intimated, which 


are intirely groundleſs. Firſt, it is taken for granted; 
that the word in diſpute was of Greek original : 
which it was not. In the ſecond place, that it re- 


over which they preſided, were ſuppoſed to have an oracular in- 


fluence, and to be prophetic. What then is more natural, than 


to deduce the name of Nympha from terms, which relate to 
thoſe objects. Therefore as An ſignifies a fountain, and 
Omphe is an oracle, I have ſuppoſed Nn to have been de- 
nominated originally Av=op@0n: Nvu@ain, AvpPOain . Nvuu@aor, 
ArouPazor. This Arn after an aphæreſis came to be expreſſed 
NvwuOn 5 and Avop@aton, Nuu@ae, Nympheum, Thus the ri⸗ 
ver Aſtura was rendered Stura: the city Egbatana, Batana : 
Adora, Dora: Emerita, Merida. Ilerda, Lerda and Lerida. 
But what has a ſtricter analogy, the nymph Anait of Armenia 
and Perſia was expreſſed Nait, whence came the veer, paid Of 
Greece: and Egnatia, which was the fame name, Agn-ait : 

and given to an Appulian fountain-nymph, and to a city de- 
nominated from her, is rendered by Horace Gnatia, It 1s at 


this day called Torre di Anaſſo. 
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lated to fight : which is equally untrue : and third. 
ly that the verbs oT@, er7w, and conſequently oxrg- 

as, had a reference to ſpeech ; which is contrary 
to all experience. Owpn—ab' ora, ora, video, 
dico. p. 73. As we have here communicated to 
us two very different ideas, I ſhould be glad 
to know, which 1s the truth ; and to which the word 
in diſpute belongs: for it cannot have two different 
ety mologies, Nor can we ſuppoſe theſe verbs to. 
have each ſuch contrary ſenſes; and relate at the 
ſame time both to vnn, and to voice. This mult be 
the caſe, if they are ſynonymous, If they are not, 
then the word muſt have two different, and contra- 
dictory derivations: which it would be abſurd to ima- 
gine. In ſhortwe might as well ſuppoſe the verb axzu_ 

to mean both to hear and to ſmell. And though 
therę may be inſtances of a verb having two ſenſes; 
yet no example of this ſort can be admitted without 
good authority. In the firſt place, there are no 
ſuch words as or and o rr ; NOT even 0TT0[4% 
and in the next place, if we ſuppoſe, that any ſuch 
once exiſted, yet by all the tenſes, and all the 
compounds, that can poſſibly be deduced from 
them, we muſt know, that they related to ſight. 
oon, a, OT WT %, oog, ET0TTNG, WEOOTTNG, vregorrng, 
with numberleſs others, have all a reference to 
ſeeing, and to that only. And as to the word on, 
which he ſays, was properly viſio, à viſſon: it cer. 


= tainly was not ſo. It ſignified truly vox diving : 


and though this intimation was ſometimes given 
In dreams ; yet the Omphe itſelf related to ſpeech 
and found : and it was often deſcribed as operly 
and externally exhibited, without any dream, or 
viſion. Heſychius tells us, Opn, pnpn Ira, xArdus 
Sela, gyn, dog, won, overpB PUAVT HT jhdeT Os Five out 
of theſe ſix inſtances do not come under the cogni- 
zance of the eye: and the ſixth appears only to 

fancy. 


( 46 ) 
fancy. The God of Sleep gave ee in a 
dream to Agamemnon; and informed him of „ 
piter's s commands. The hero at the cloſe awoke, 
Sein de ply aporxur oupn. Iliad. B. v. 4.1. and the 
adi vine voice ſeemed ſtill to be around him, Upon 
this the Scholiaſt obſerves, that the Omphe was S«a 
nun x64 xAnduy: divine intimation by words, heavenly + 
intelligence. In the Odyfley we find the words 
ex:0To ever Js o. T. v. 215. which the Scholiaſt 
again explains, by xgnopy, xandovs, Hare. Theſe 
are not neceſſarily connected with dreams, or vi- 
fions: much leſs with the faculty of ſeeing. In 
the Orphic Argonautica the poet ſpeaks of Id- 
mon; to whom Apollo had given the power of 


prophecy. 
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Oeopaeros 1s the ſame, as Jeopuros : and the faculty 
beſtowed upon Idmon was a power of uttering the 
words of the Deity. The ſame poet ſpeaking of 
the divine harmony of Or deſcribes it by the 
term n. 
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Orpheus is likewiſe made to ſpeak to the ſame 
purpoſe, when he is deſcribing his own muſick. 
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How can the tone of a harp relate to viſion, or be 
derived from oro, or enrw any more than the words 
of a deity? Pindar ſpeaking of Hercules ſays, that 
within a particular interval of time he was twice 
honoured, and uſhered in with the ſolemn ſhouts, 
and praiſes of the Athenians, 


Ai; 
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Nem: I. v. 63. 
Here the word Owgpai in the plural ſignifies the ac- 


clamations of the people at a ſacred feſtival. In 


all theſe inſtances there was no dream nor viſion. 
Many other examples might be brought to the 
ſame purpoſe : from which, I think, we may be 
certain, that the word was not derived from oro, 
Or o : and that it can have no relation co 
ſight; but to ſpeech ſolely. | 


As the author renders ora, dico; he may al 


himſelf of a paſſage in Heſychius, where it is ſaid 


that the word o related both to viſion and words. 


7 Ow, oi, oh, nun. For as 0TT01% is ſo cloſe- 


ly connected with o, he may preſume, that it has 
two ſignifications. But this is contrary to all expe- 
rience. Beſides there are here, as in other inſtances, 
two words alluded to by Heſychius under the ſame 


characters. What they were originally may be 
known by their oblique caſes: for from thence the 
true nominative is to be found. It may alſo be 


traced in the derivatives. We may learn from 
ora, and evgvore, that the word od, which ſignifies 


enun, a voice, was originally orig; and afterwards 


contracted. We may alſo be certain, that the 
other word, which ſignified viſion,” was properly 


_ oþis, quite diſtin& from the former: and fo it is 


always expreſſed. For, notwithſtanding what is 
laid by Heſychius, oþ, viſio never, I believe, oc- 
curs. It is indeed mentioned by Strabo; but 
merely as a peculiarity; and to be found in one 
writer only. L. 8. p. 560. Had Heſychius pro- 
duced the oblique caſes, which are in uſe, there 


could have been no uncertainty, nor * confuſion. 


But though there may be inſtances of primitives be- 
ing ſometimes found ſimilar, yet by their tenſes and 


0 O, ois, oec. , oog, nun. 


: inllexions, 
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( 43 ) 
inflexions, and by an uniform analog oy, we may 
diſcover their true purport. Ow, eres, vox, is ſaid 
by grammarians to be derived from e, and ara, 
dico. And Ou, ois, viſio, from or, and OTTOW UN, 
video. Ero, and tir, can never ſignify to ſee : nor 
err, and oTT0{4%i, tO ſpeak. It is therefore very 
wrong to render or, dico: and it would be equal. 
ly blameable to ſuppoſe od, owes, vox, to have any 
relation to os; which is deduced from a verb of a 
very different ſignification. 

What I have ſaid of the ancient word Alphi or 

Alpha, has been treated with equal contempt. I 
have ſuppoſed it, like the word Omphi, to relate to 
prophecy; and to ſignify the mouth or voice of Cd: 

in other words divine intelligence. Many evidences 
were produced by me: but they have been all ſet 

aſide, as not worthy the leaſt conſideration, Yet, 

I think, there is great truth in my ſuppoſition, and 

that it may ſerve as a clue, to clear up many diffi- 
cult hiſtories, and to correct ſome miſtakes. There 

is a remarkable paſſage in the book of Exodus, 

where Moſes appears backward towards the per- 
forming of God's orders, becauſe he is not eloquent, 

but flow of ſpeech. And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 

10h hath made man's mouth? — Noto therefore go, 

end I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee, what 

thou ſhalt ſay. C. 4. v. 11. 12. In another place 

the Deity tells him, — See, I have made thee a Cod, 

unto Pharach. C. 7. v. 1. Now it is obſervable, 

that Ptolemy Hephæſtion ſays exprelly, that Moſes 

was called Alpha by the Egyptians : : which is the 
tame as Alphi. Moon, o Tay Ebeary vorwoberng, E 
Ax AFHνπον. apud Photium. Sect. cxc. P- 485. As 

this writer did not know the purport of the word, 
he would inſinuate, that it was given, becauſe the 

prophet has white vitiligenous ſpots upon his body: 
01% TO WAGES EXEW E713 T8 0WjhhTOS, The like account 
is 
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is found in Helladius Bezantinoiis : and he enter- 
tains the ſame idle ſurmiſe about the origin of the 
appellation; quoting Philo for his authority. Apud 
Photium. Sect. clxxix. p. 1578. At preſent it is 


ſufficient to obſerve, that the prophet was reall 


called Alpha. There was a groundleſs notion, 
which of old prevailed, that the children of Ifrael 
in Egypt, had a leprous diſorder. This has been 
inferred from Apion : but he ſays nothing, that 
comes up to the purpoſe. He only takes notice, 
that a diſorder of this kind was among the people 
of Egypt; and mentions that they had a particular 
place aſſigned for their abode. If the Iſraelites in 
general had this diſtemper, how could there have 
been that intercourſe, which appears plainly to have 
ſubſiſted, between them and the people of the coun- 
try? How could Aaron and his family have been ad- 
mitted among the houſhold of Pharaoh ; where they 
are ſaid to have reſided ? As to Moſes, he had been 
forty years away : and when he returned, he was 
immediately introduced to the preſence of Pharaoh, 
and to the princes of his court. This could nor 
have happened, if there had been any ſuch infec- 
tion, as is ſurmiſed. Accordingly Photius calls 
Helladius to account for this falſe repreſentation. 
OAvapes xas ro Tov Mowony Ana Axtytola: dic To ans 
goig ro RATAFINTOS NV. X04 π T8 eviu; To - 
v peeprupes, He too (as well as Ptolemy Hephæſtion) 
talks idly, when he ſuppoſes, that Moſes was called 
Alpha from having his body marked with (a>ger) 
white ſpots. And be is guilty of a forgery in preſum- 
ing to quote Philo to that purpoſe. p. 1578. Philo 
indeed takes notice, that Moſes by the Egyptians 
was {tiled a Deity. He mentions, that the prophet 
had names from the circumſtances of his life. He 
was called Moſes from mo, and mos, water : he 
was alſo ſtiled avbewros oy or the man of Gol, from 
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his immediate intercourſe with the Deity: Hun de 
Ayurreg rg vTep 70 aonenferur dixas exTIVEL, T8 Ga- 
| TLIAEUOVTOC THC. Xx ph ®Oxpauy (Tgooayogeverar) Oeos. But 

when the land of Egypt through him is afflited 
with judgments fer the wickedneſs of the people, 
he is then ſtiled the God of Pharaoh. De Nom. mu- 
tatione, Vol. 1. p. 597. Such were the titles given 
to the prophet: and among theſe none was more 
remarkable, than that of Alpha; of which I firſt 
treated ; and concerning the purport of which there 
can be no doubt. We have ſeen how the Deity 
promiſed Moſes, that he would make bim @ God 
unto Pharach. And as he was flow of ſpeech, and 
of a flow tongue, God aſks him, who hath made 
man's mouth 2—have not I the Lord? Now therefore 
o, and I will be with thy mouth: and teach thee, 
zobat thou ſhalt ſay. After this what could be more 
natural than for Moſes to be called by the Egyp- 
tians the mouth or oracle of God? And as we are in- 
formed by writers, that he was called Alpha ; how 
can we doubt of the propriety of the appellation: 
as Alpha, which is only a variation of Alphi, lite- 
rally ſignifies, Os Dei, five vox divina. The ety- 
mology is, I think, manifeſt ; and the whole af— 
fords much evidence towards the confirmation of 
the ſacred hiſtory, The name of Moſes was well 
Known, and greatly reverenced by people of the 
eaſt, Diodorus Siculus gave an ample hiſtory of 
him, and of the Jewiſh nation in his fortieth book : 
part of which is ſtill extant. There are many things, 
which are not accurately, nor even truly, exhibit- 
ed: yet the account is curious; and the character 
ef this wonderful perſon is in many reſpects fairly 
delineated. Among other things he tells us, that 
at the cloſe of the laws given to the Jews theſe 
extraordinary words were ſubjoined, Mans, aun 


Tz Oe, rade Mf. Tee Iadarois, Theſe inſtitutes were 
| given 
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 ziven by Moſes, which be received. immediately from 
the mouth of God. Such is the purport of the 
words : and we need not wonder after theſe teſti- 
monies, if we find, that he was ſtiled Alpha, or 
the oracle of the Deity. I mention theſe additional 
circumſtances, in confirmation of my ſyſtem ; which 
ſhould not be ſo lightly ſer aſide. 
Throughout the whole of theſe animadverſions 
my opponent has ſhewn too much ſeverity and 
contempt. He has however in one place paid 


me an indirect compliment; which undoubtedly 


he never intended. He intimates, that my purpoſe 
was certainly noble, and my ſyſtem of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that whoever ſhould compleat even the 
leaſt part, would be intitled to more honour from 
hiſtory and hiſtorians, than all the ancients and 
moderns collectively have ever deſerved. But he 
ſays J have totally failed. Hujus tam lautæ, tam- 
que magnificæ, ſpei, quam nobis fecit Bryantius, 
ſi vel minimam partem abſolviſſet, fatendum eſſet, 
tantum eum de hiſtoriæ veritate meritum eſſe, 
quantum vix omnes ii, qui unquam apud antiquos 
et hodiernos in ea memoriæ prodenda operam po- 
ſuerunt. p. 59. Such was my plan: and ſuch the 
fair hopes, which I gave to the world; but the 
whole is an utter diſappointment. I have failed, it 
ſeems, throughout: not the leaſt part of what I. 
promiſed, has been performed. This is hard: and 
rather diſcouraging : but Dii meliora piis: I 
hope things are not ſo bad as repreſented. There 
are people in the world, who think far otherwiſe: 
perſons too of rank, as well as learning: of rea- 
ioning heads, and cool judgment. Some of them 
are deeply verſed in oriental knowledge, and in 
ſcience of every kind. My good friend will not 
allow this: for he looks upon them as people of 

weak underſtanding; who have been ſeduced, and 
| E 2 deceived: 
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deceived. , He ſpeaks of me. as an arrant cheat, 
who have led aſtray the learned men of my country; 
and impoſed upon the metropolis, Nos quidem 
fæpius in eam cogitationem incidimus, ut eum tota 
hac ſcriptione ludere eruditam civitatem, eique fu- 
mum objicere velle putaremus. p. 78. But what 
an abject opinion muſt he entertain of thoſe learned 
men, who, he confeſſes, have done me honour, if 
they could be made dupes to a perſon ſo low, as.he 
repreſents me !' He muſt certainly think, that all 
true judgment and penetration are bleſlings con- 
fined to himſelf; and to the little circle, i in which he 
is converſant. 
In a work like mine, where the N is ſo new, 
and at the ſame time abounds with matter, it is not 
to be wondered at, if ſome flips ſhould be perceived. 
And as to the etymological part, the plan may 
be well founded; and yet the execution of it not in 
every degree perfect. Others may come after, and 
render compleat, what is as yet defective. A per- 
ſon of a liberal turn would not take advantage of 
every little uncertainty; ſhould any ſuch here and 
there appear: much leſs would he enhance and 
aggravate, what human nature cannot avoid. At 
all rates he would not be guilty of an untruth, and 
invent matter of accuſation where the writer him- 
ſelf is guiltleſs. Yet this my opponent does: and 
of this more than one inſtance may be produced. 
He accuſes me of deriving Piſa from Phanes: a 
circumſtance, which never came into my head: 
alſo of deriving the word puer from os lucis. p. 7. 
which is an expreſs contradiction to what he ſaid 
69 : and which was my real meaning. To this he 
 adds—ignorabat laconicum Tas et Woip PIO wais. 
By this he would intimate two pg ; firſt that 
theſe two antiquated terms were from the Attic: 
which 1s a ſtrange conception. For the Attic 8 

le 


CF 


le& was 2 branch of the old Ionic : which he would 


here make the parent of the Doric, the moſt an- 
cient dialect of all. And ſecondly by introducing 
theſe two obſolete terms he would perſuade us 


through the help of this medium, that the Latin 


word puer was the ſame as the Greek was, and 
originally from it. But who can poſſibly think 
that any relation ever ſubſiſted between them? 
Let any perſon conſider the words themſelves, and 
then their inflexions, and judge, if puer, pueri, can 
be a derivative of vie, Tx:Joc : or that pueros and 
puerorum have any relation to waldeg and Id. 
He ſays of me,—fere ſonum et aures ſequi. Of 
this fault I will certainly acquit him. He is not 
directed by ſound, nor has he any ear to follow; 
as is evident from what he has here ſaid. It is true 
the learned Scaliger had a notion of the ſame kind; 


and thought, as the perſons ſtiled pueri were atom 


ſervants, and pediſſequi, that the name was origi- 
nally from the Laconian word woe, a foot. TTop, was 
Aaxwyes, Heſych. See Conject. in Varronis de 
Ling. Lat. Lib. p. 45. In conſequence of this, 
if puer and vais be the ſame, only in different dia- 
lects: then as puer is from Top, ſo aais muſt be by 
the ſame analogy from 7s5. But this is too idle to 
be ſuppoſed. Heſychius gives us this deſcription, 
or rather definition, of was. TIzis o Ove. Uios wy 
Tiyog, A 0 NN vE0G, XL OvT) ge. 1t 2 Iniſies 
a boy, one who is by nature the ſon of another; who 
7s alſo young of age; and it is the oppoſite of a girl. 
Who would think, that a term of ſuch a purport 
could be derived from a foot ? He upbraids me 
with not knowing, that there was ſuch a verb as 
pe, to ſhine; nor that the proper name Phae. 
thon was derived from it. He did not know it 
himſelf : for there is no ſuch verb. He takes the 
Name Phacthon for a participial; and then makes 
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uſe of a feigned verb for a radix; Phaethon like 
Apion, Manethon, was'a foreign term of great an- 
tiquity : conſequently not to be derived from any 
word in the Grecian tongue, 

I am forry to ſay, that he puts an unnatural ſtrain 
upon every thing, which. I introduce, in order to 


make me appear inconſiſtent. At the ſame time 


he was certainly not ſufficiently maſter of the lan- 
guage, in which I haye written : as will appear to 
any perſon, who will turn to the paſſages, of which 
he takes notice, and particularly to the following 
remark. Hebreos Scriptores ait nomina nunquam 
ad ſuam pronunciandi conſuetudinem immutaſſe; 
at hujus ſententiæ contrarium affirmatur p. 198. 


quanquam hoc non adeo reprehendendum vide- 


tur in eo, qui ipſe fe ſibi repugnaturum profitetur 
p- 173. As to the firſt part, whoever has my book 
in their hands, may fee, that the very contrary is 
ſaid in the pages referred to. The allegation is con- 


tradicted in every line. And as to my giving out at 
the beginning, that in the courſe of my writing J 


ſhould be knowingly in oppoſition to myſelf, it 
will nor, I truſt, be thought poſſible. For an author 
at the commencement of bis work to tell his read- 
ers beforehand, that he ſhall contradict himſelf, and 
be guilty of inconſiſtency, would be a manner of 
proceeding, as abſurd, as inexcuſable. The queſ- 
tion is, Are theſe things ſo? Did I ever give ſuch 


previous notice of any future diſagreement, and 


that one part of my work would be in oppoſition to 
the other: for this is the thing intimated? Let 
us attend to my words, referred to in the page ſpe- 
cified, 173. There will alſo be found ſome inſtances, 
where I differ from myſelf, and go contrary to poſitions 
in a former treatiſe. Now what has this to do with 
the preſent work, which is the immediate ſubject᷑ 
of controverſy: and which has been covertly al- 

luded 
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juded to in theſe unjuſt ſtrictures? What he 
ſpeaks of, as contradictions in one treatiſe, are 
emendations of another publiſhed ſeveral years 
before. It is farther ſaid by me Theſe in- 
ſtances are very few, and of no great moment; 
being ſuch as probably would eſcape the reader's notice. 
But I think it more ingenuous, and indeed my ſtrict 
duty, to own my miſtakes, Sc. rather than \to idly de- 
fend them, Theſe are my words: and le thele in- 
ſtances be few, or many, what are to the 
preſent purpoſe? The ſubject of inquify is the 
Analyſis : upon which the Annotator is giving his 
opinion : and he intimates to the unwary reader, 
that I have not only been guilty of repeated incon- 
ſiſtency; but that I gave notice beforehand, that 
J ſhould be in oppoſition to myſelf. But when we 
turn to the paſſage, from whence he makes his 
inference, we find the whole charge to be ground- 
leſs: and that he has been guilty of a groſs miſre- 
preſentation. What he calls inconſiſtency in one 
work, is merely a propoſed correction of an- 
other: which other he probably never ſaw, nor 
would deign to look into. He condemns me, 
where he ought to have given me praiſe: for he 
is the firſt, who ever ſhewed an antipathy to im- 
provement ; and aſperſed a perſon for having ren- 
dered an edition either audor or emendatior. 

Other examples to the ſame purpoſe might be 
produced : bur as this inqueſt will prove as tire- 
ſome, as it is unedifying, | will draw towards a con- 
cluſion, taking my leave of him, juſt where he 
concludes with me. The following is the laſt of 
his ſtrictures, as extraordinary as any, that have 
preceded : which wil: tarther ſhew how inaccurate 
and unfair he is. He ſays, that I make the 
names Hercynia and Pyrene to be abſolutely fy- 

nonymous, and of the ſame etymology. Now the 


truth is, that there was a mountain Pyrene in Spain, 
LE 4 and 
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and another of the ſame name among the Alps. 
Theſe I ſuppoſe to have been named from the 
ſame cauſe: and I give my reaſons accordingly- 
but of any ſimilitude between Pyrene and Hercy?- 
nia not one ſyllable is ſaid. Notwithſtanding this 
my kind adverſary has the following remarks: in 
which he ſets out with a groſs miſtake. Hercy- 
niam et Pyrenam ejuſdem poteſtatis nomina eſſe, 
rationibus etymologiæ ſuæ, demonſtrat; eique 
opinioni fidem Cluveri auctoritate, quem Hercy- 
niæ Sylvæ initium a Pyrene, una ex Alpibus Tri- 
dentinis, duxiſſe dicit. At locum Cluverii nec 1p- 
ſis verbis protulit; nec paginæ numero ſignifica- 
vit: neque omnino facile erat: cum nil ejuſmodi 
in libris de Germania extet. p. 78. This is a bit- 
ter accuſation: and amounts to little leſs than 
forgery: and I own, that I deſerve every thing, 
that has been imputed to me, if I am found guilty. 
There can be no way to form a judgment but by 
ſeeing the very words, upon which theſe ſtrictures 
are made. The figures prefixed relate to the 
authors quoted. There was a Pyrene among the. 
Alpes“ Tridentinæ, and at the foot of it a city of the 
ſame "* name: which one would infer to have been de- 
nominated from the ſame circumſtance (as the Pyrene 
ſpoken of before.) I mention this, becauſe here was 
the regio Hercynia, where the Hercynian foreſt ** com- 
menced, and from whence it received its nume. Vol. 1. 
P. 211. What one circumſtance is here, which 
could induce him to ſay, that I made no diſtinction 
between Hercynia and Pyrene: but ſuppoſed them 
to be of the ſame etymology? To aver, that I 
quote Cluver for that purpoſe; and found my 
opinion upon his evidence: when I do not apply 
to him at all in this inſtance; but have recourle 


to 7* Pliny, Seneca, and Ariſtotle, for one article; | 


and to 79 Herodotus for another. ic gog TE Yap Hr 
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pos apt apurvos tx Kehr, xa Iuęnyns Toes pes. L. 3. 
* This hiſtorian mentions a city Pyrene; 
but others take notice only of a mountain, which 
was the ſame as the Hercynian mountain, *Eexuuov 
oges of Stephanus Byzantinus: the ſame probably, 
which is now called the great Brenner. It ſtood at 


the extremity of the Tridentine and Rhætian Alps, 


which were eſteemed the ſame: and here was the 
beginning of the great Hercynian foreſt, 


Prominet Hercynie confinis Rhætia Sylve: 
' Claudian de bello Getico. v. 330. 


Among theſe Rhetic Alps was one of the principal 
ſources of the Danube: the ſame which is alluded 
to by Ariſtotle; and by Herodotus; though the 
latter has in ſome meaſure confounded the geogra- 
phy. Here it is likewiie placed by Strabo L. 7. 
p. 448. 9. But the moſt remote, and moſt noted, 
ſource was in the mountain Abnoba in the region 
of the Rauraci. | | 

Still, ſays my annotator, you ſhould have given 
us Cluver's words. But how could I quote Cluver's 
words, for that, which I did not ſuppoſe him to 
ſay ? Why ſhould I mention an authority, to which 
] do not appeal? When J have occaſion to apply to 
this author, I refer to him plainly. And though it 

is ſaid, that he has nothing to my purpoſe, and in- 
deed he has not to the purpoſe aſſigned me; yet to 
my real purpoſe he has a great deal. For he has moſt 


of the authorities, to which I appeal; and many 


others, of which I do not make uſe, to the amount 
of nine or ten folio pages: and this will be evi- 
dent to any body who will conſult him de Saltu et 
Sylva Hercynia, et de fluminibus Germaniæ. It 
was upon this account, that at the cloſe I referred 
the reader to Cluyer at large ; not for that author's 
opinion, nor for any particular article, but for a 

— | general 


at 
general view of the whole : as he would find ſeve- 
ral pages intirely to this purpoſe: ſo far is Cluver 
from being ſilent, Now let any body look back, 
and conſider what has been urged againſt me : that 
T make Hercynia and Pyrene the ſame in ſignifica- 
tion: that I quote Cluver's authority for this opi- 
nion: but that I do not give his words: nor men- 
tion either chapter or page: and that I acted cun- 
ningly in ſo doing; for he had not a ſyllable to my 
purpoſe. How fatal are theſe miſrepreſentations: 
| and what a number of miſtakes have ariſen from a 
B _ Paſſage, as plain, as can be worded, And here [I 
will do ſo far juſtice to my adverſary, as to believe, 
that he did not miſrepreſent me wilfully. I can- 
not be induced to think that he was capable of ſo 
foul a deed. Theſe miſtakes were undoubtedly 
owing to his not being ſufficiently maſter of the 
language, in which my ſentiments are expreſſed. I 
think, that 1 can perceive this in ſome other in- 
ſtances. Yet after all he ſhould. have been more 
temperate and cautious, in what he has advanced ; 
and not have endeavoured to ruin a work, with the 
language and purport of which he was not duly 
acquainted : a work too, which he acknowledges 
to be of ſo great conſequence, that if it were in any 
degree compleated, the author would deſerve of 
hiltory quantum vix omnes ii, qui unquam apud 
antiquos et hodiernos in ea memoriæ prodenda 
operam poſuerunt ſuam. This is a very great 
compliment, which I know not how to take to 
myſelf; both becauſe I do not deſerve it; and be- 
cauſe it was not intended. Yet it ſerves to ſhew his 
opinion of my plan; and as it comes from a bitter 
enemy, it muſt have ſome weight, Towards the 
concluſion of his obſervations he indeed mentions, 
that he could ſay ſomething about my erudition, 
but the nature of his work did not permit. It was 
. nat 
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not, I fear, the nature of the work ; but the na- 
ture of the man, which prevented. At all rates I 
am obliged to him for his ſilence. However, ſet- 
ting this aſide ; though he may have been ever ſo 
backward in ſpeaking in my favour, far be it 
from me to act in the ſame manner, and to abrid 


him of any thing which is his due. And here 1 


freely grant him every qualification, which he has 
denied to me. I make ne doubt, but he is verſed 
in the Arabic and Perſic tongues; and well ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew. I will allow him to 
know the genius of the Roman and Greek lan- 


guages : and to be an excellent grammarian. But 


the world will not acquieſce in theſe attainments: 
there are people, who will look out for ſome- 
thing more. They will require arguments, as well 
as cenſures ; and ſound reaſoning, as well as gram- 
matical nicety. They may poſſibly go ſtill far- 
ther; and amid theſe heavy allegations, expect 

ſome tincture of liberality : ſome portion of can- 
dour and truth. He acknowledges, that my work 
has been approved of, and commended, by many 
learned men: librum ab hominibus doctis non 
paucis laudatum probatumque. p. 54. But, ir 
ſeems, there are others of more ſenſe, and of greater 
learning, who ſee things in a different light; and 
hold the author in ſovereign contempt.—doCtiori- 
bus tamen nugari videtur. p. 78. Of whom this 
ſele&t body may be compoſed, is uncertain. I wiſh, 
it were my fortune to be known to them: they 


would form a more favourable opinion both of 


my principles and practice. 
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Had ſcarcely finiſhed the above defence; when 
another Treatiſe made its appearance, in which 
are ſome ſtrictures of a different nature upon 

me, and my work. This is by no means like 

the former a dry and ſcholaſtic buſineſs ; the off- 
ſpring of a dull grammarian : but a compoſition 
highly coloured and embelliſhed : abounding with 
tropes and figures, and enriched with a multi- 
plicity of learning : ſo that we are bewildered in 
the variety of entertainment. The author's pur- 
poſe is to give an account of the languages, litera- 
ture, and manners of eaſtern people. And he 
jcems in many inſtances to have copied the lively 
turn of thoſe nations; for he does not confine him- 
ſelf to that unneceſſary grammatical exactneſs, to 
which we generally think ourſelves bound to attend: 
nor is he a ſlave to that rigid and logical method of 
reaſoning ; which has prevailed among us for ſome 
time. In ſhort he does not ſcruple to expatiate 
freely, and to deviate ſometimes from the ſub- 
ject matter, whenever new views open; and his 
fancy is caught by freſh appearances. 

He has been led to think from an unfortu— 
nate line in my firſt volume, that J have ſpoken 
| | irreverently 
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irreverently of the Perſic and Arabic languages; 
for which he very juſtly entertains a great eſteem. 
On this acequnt ſome pages in his Treatiſe are 


taken up with ſnewing. me my great miſtake : but 


chiefly (what may not appear altogether to the 
purpoſe) with pointing out many fundamental 
errours in the hiſtorical part of my own writings. 
The nature of my offence in its full extent can- 
not be better deſcribed than in his own words. 
Among other learned men, who apparently from an 
idea of their modern date have diſputed the utility of 
the Arabic and Perſian languages, is the ingenious 
author of the New Syſtem, or Analyſis of Ancient 
Mythology: a wwork, in which the novel ingenuity of 
the Analytic Syſtem, the penetration, and judgment 
diſplayed in the refutation of vulgar errors,-with the 
new and informing light, in which he has placed a 
number of ancient fats, leaves the learned world the 
regret, that this claſſical writer hag not to his ſingular 
knowledge in the Greek and Roman literature, added 
ſome tinfure of the languages and learning of the eaſt. 
As there however appears an impropriety in any perſon's 
condemning, what he confeſſedly does not underſtand : 
and as this learned Gentleman has attacked a province, 
which I conceive it my duty to defend; I ſhall endea- 
 wour to remove ſome prejudices, which he may have 
created: as the errors of a writer of uncommon abi- 
lities, who has laid down canons for future hiſtory, 
may have a more dangerous tendency, than the miſ- 
takes of inferiour men: whom few read: and fiill 
fewer follow. Diſſert. p. 87. All this, I mutt con- 
feſs, is very humane and polite, We ſee here at- 
tributed to me, learning, penetration, judgment; 
attended with much informing light; and a par- 
ticular degree of knowledge in the Greek, and Ro- 
man languages: and at the cloſe I am repreſented | 
as a perſon of abilities. Though I cannot pretend 

10 
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to deſerve one half of what is here ſaid, yet I 
ought to think myſelf greatly obliged to this gentle- 
man for his candour and good opinion: and ſhall 
be ſorry to find any thing, as I Proceed, chat may 
leſſen the obligation. | 
The great miſtake, which entitled me to his.ob- 
Tervations confiſted in my condemning what. I did not 
underſtand ; and in attacking a province, which be 
thought it his duty to defend: in ſhort in having diſ- 
puted the utility of the Perfian and Arabic languages. 
He therefore thought it neceſſary to remove ſome 
of the prejudices, which I had created. In an- 
ſwer to this I can only ſay, that I am ready to 
recant every thing, which I have unduly aſſerted, 
when he ſhall ſtate to me my unfair courſe of rea- 
ſoning. I ſnall gladly make an apology: and 
give the utmoſt ſatisfaction; if ſatisfaction can be 
given. But let all thoſe expreſſions be firſt brought 
together, the whole proceſs of my argument, 
wherein I have diſputed the utility of theſe tongues, 
and condemned them. I mention this, becauſe 
they muſt neceſſarily have been very copious to 
have cauſed this alarm. This is the great point, 
to which we are to attend: and this being ſatis- 
factorily diſcloſed, I am ready to make due ſub- 
miſſion. Let us then attend to what immediately 
follows, that we may ſee, how theſe articles are 
made out. The chief points, which Mr. Bryant 
means to eftabliſh (in his Analyſis) are, Firſt the 
univerſality of the Deluge from Gentile authorities : 
Secondly the migration from Babel Sc.: and Thirdly 
the Arkite ceremonials with the general worſhip of the 
ſun and fire, I ſhall not here diſpute, whether 
theſe are the only great points, which J had in 
view: all that at preſent I ſhould be glad to 
know, is, how this is to the purpoſe. I am 


accuſed of having treated Perſic — Arabic lite- 
F rature 
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rature irreverently : of condemning, what I did not 
know ; and raiſing undue prejudices; and it is 
natural to expect ſome proof of theſe crimes. But 
the author ſeems to have forgot himſelf: and 
inſtead of bringing any evidence in ſupport of 
his allegations, turns aſide ; and ſets about an 
examen of my work. But what ſupport can this 
poſſibly bring to his cauſe? What relation can 
the univerſality of the deluge, or the hiſtory of 
the Arkite rites, have to the utility and excellence 
of any language upon earth? But herein I may 
perhaps be too ſhort-ſighted : and he will proba- 
bly tell me, if I had looked with any accuracy, I 
might have perceived at the end of the paragraph 
a ſmall directing letter, which refers to the notes: 
and upon turning to them, I might have obtained 
what I wanted. I accordingly do turn; and at 
 Jaft find the unfortunate lines, which have brought 
upon me theſe animadverſions. They are as 
follow. In our progreſs to obtain this knowledge (of 
ancient mythology) we muſt have recourſe to the 
writers of Greece. It is in vain to talk about the 
Arabian and Perſic literature of modern date, &c. 
Here we may ſee the full extent of my fault: to 
which with grief I muſt ſubſcribe, This is the 
whole; and indeed ſomewhat more: on which ac- 
count with due permiſſion we will ſtrike out the 
et c#tera at the cloſe : at it may induce readers to 
imagine, that there are other circumſtances left 
| behind, which out of candour are not mentioned. 
| We will therefore make the ſentence conclude with 
a full ſtop, juſt where it properly leaves off : for 
all, that follows, is foreign to the preſent purpoſe. 

| l is in vain to talk about the Arabian or Perſic 
* literature of modern date. From theſe few un- 
toward words the author has been led to affirm, 
f that I diſputed the utility of theſe languages: 24 
| 4 
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'bave cohdemiied them; and raiſed prejudices againſt 
them. In this I am apt to think, that he goes too 


far. To ſay the truth I have a great opinion of 


the Arabian language: and the Perſic may have 
equal merit. I only venture to ſurmiſe that they 


are not of ſo great antiquity, as the Grecian : and 


that the modern Perſic cannot fo ſurely lead us to 
the cognizance of ancient facts, as the early Greek. 
And if I am under a miſtake, I believe, that ninety 
nine out of an hundred will be found in the ſame 
predicament. And here, if I might do it with- 
out offence, I would beg to be informed, why my 
words are not introduced in the text. My accuſa- 
tion ſtands manifeſt and at large; and is brought 
immediately under the eye of the reader. But the 
paſſage, upon which the whole depends, is placed 
out of ſight in the rear; and can be obtained only 
by reference. The author probably perceived 
upon recollection, that no ſuch inferences could 
be drawn from the premiſes : and that my words 
did not warrant ſuch a bill of attainder. He 
has therefore kept them cautiouſly out of ſight. 
And though ſome perhaps may think, that he 
has not acted quite fair: yet he has certainly by 
this manceuvre diſplayed great judgment. The 
only defect, that I can find, 1s, his forgetting the 
promiſed proceſs, For after he has ſtated his alle- 
gations, and has prepared us for his vindication 
of the injured languages, the whole ſlips out of 
his mind, and 1s turned, as I have ſhewn, into an 
attack upon my writings in general. Now I am ſo 
ſhort-ſighted, that were all that I have written 
to be obliterated, every letter cancelled, I cannot 
conceive, how it could at all vindicate the Ara- 
bic language; or be a defence to the Perſic. It 
is ſaid of his friends the Tatars or Tartars, that if 
they kill a man, they think, they ſhall inherit his 
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good qualities. But whether the demolition oo - - 


one character will prove the ſupport of another 
I much queſtion. But as he is pleaſed to put 


things upon this - iſſue, I will carefully follow, 


where he leads; and quitting the cauſe of the 
Orientals attend to what he ſays of my work. His 
comment begins in this manner. The chief points, 
which Mr. ;. wants to eſtabliſh, are, Firſt, the uni- 


_ werſality of the Deluge from Gentils authorities. Se- 


condly the migration after the Babel diſperſion of the 
people; whom he calls Cuthites, or Amonians. Every 
body without doubt has a right to canvas, what I 
have written : and they have my full leave to paſs 
ſentence accordingly. But there 1s one thing pre- 
vious, which with ſubmiſſion I think ſhould be re. 


quired : and this is, that they read, before they 


comment; and underſtand, before they. condemn. 
For to be ſure, my kind opponent hath caſt his 


eye rather ſuperficially over my work; and except- 
ing in ſome inſtances, where he has borrowed, he 


does not feem to be ſo fully maſter of the ſubject, 
as I could have wiſhed. In reſpect to my eſtab- 
liſhing the univerſality of the Deluge upon Gen- 
tile authority, I do not recollect, that this was my 
ſtated purpoſe. It is upon the authority of the 
Scriptures, that J found this hiſtory : which Scrip- 
tures I quote at large. By Gentile evidence I il- 
luſtrate the ſame; and bring additional proof to 
its confirmation. As to the migration of the Cuth- 
ites after the Babel diſperſion, 1 fear the whole is 
here miſapprehended ; and, as the poet ſays, con- 
Fufion is worſe confounded. The Cuthites were the 


very people of the diſperſion: and the migration 
was a different event, antecedent to the other, 
which the author makes ſubſequent. The Amo- 
nians, of whom he ſpeaks, were colle&ively the off- 


ſpring of Amon, the ſame as Ham, Why does he 


limit 
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_ diligently 
But I ftill think, with ſubmiſſion, that we may 
afford them both illuſtration and ſupport from 


660 


limit the title to the Cuthites, who were one 


branch only; hen it related to the whole family? 
It is true, that I admire his vivacity, and quickneſs 


in-deciding, though I ſmart for it. .Yet it is a 
pity, as he teems with words even to a degree of 
ſuperfœtation, that he is not as curious as abun- 
dant. ene, 

'The third point, into which he divides my 
work, conſiſts of the Arkite rites with the worſhip 
of fire, How truly this is laid down, I fhall not 
here conteſt, Let us attend to his obſervations 
upon theſe heads : and firſt upon the proofs of the 


Deluge. — With regard to the firſt great event, I 
ſball only obſerve in general, that the departing from 


the ſacred writings to prove the deſiruttion of man- 
kind by pagan authorities, however laudable the in- 
tention, ſeems firſs to ſhake to the foundations the 
venerable fabrick, and then to prop it with a bull- 

ruſh. This 1s ſpoken ſo determinately, that I have 
hardly courage to make an anſwer. Thus much I 
mult ſay, in reſpect to the fabrick mentioned, that 
nobody has a greater veneration for the old build- 
ing than I have. But I am ſo backward of per- 
ception, that I cannot for the life of me ſee, how 
my departing from an edifice can thus ſhake it to 


its baſis, The idea is noble and pleaſing : yet I 


cannot conceive how merely retiring can be at- 
tended with ſuch a convullive influence. But 1n 
truth I never depart from the Scriptures. I have 
abode by them, and will ever abide. 


writers of other countries: for I know not how to ſet 
alide as uſeleſs all collateral evidence. For the truth 


of the aphoriſm does not ſeem to me ſelf-evident, 


that the uſing of foreign authorities is propping with 
2 bullruſb. The author however ſubjoins the fol- 
1 lowing 
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lewing argument to ſupport it. For when recourſy 


is bad to feeble and imperfect evidence, a cauſe muſt 


be ever hurt in proportion to its failure, This is 


clearly urged without the leaſt equivocation. I be- 


heve, no oracle from the Tripod was ever more cer- 
tain. But I fear upon examination we ſhall be found. 
rather to beg the queſtion. The ſubject is about 
our admitting of foreign evidence: now I ſuſpect, 


that it will not be allowed us to ſuppoſe that, it is 


neceſſarily feeble and imperfect. We muſt read, 
learn, and diſtinguiſh, and then much good may 
reſult. External helps muſt not therefore be uni- 
verſally diſallowed as uſeleſs : for at this rate we 
ſhall be obliged to inſiſt, that the more light we 
obtain, the worſe we ſee: and the more copious 
the evidence the weaker the proof, The author 
however proceeds to ſet aſide all foreign autho- 
rities, which he terms Pagan: and endeavours to 
ſhew the abſurdity of thoſe perſons, who have 


made application to ſuch means. Yet writers of 
this ſort have been very numerous, and ſome of 
them of tolerable repute, from Clemens and Ter- 


tullian down to Grotius, and Le Clerc. To theſe 


might be added the Cudworths, Stillingfleets, Fear. 


ſons, Cumberlands, Uſhers, Marſhams, Spencers, 


Newtons, with ſome others of our own nation; 


people, who in general have been well ſpoken of. 
Yet their method of reaſoning is not thought juſt ; 
and for the following reaſons. As if truth wanted 


the aid of fiction innumerable have been the attempts 


of the learned Io eftabliſh by forced and unnatural con- 
ſtruftions a conformity between the early hiſtory of the 
Hebrews, and the later fables of Greece, Egypt, and 
other ancient nations. From the fragments of Bero- 
ſus, Abydenus, Sanchoniatbon, Manetho, and other 
remote fablers, any thing, and every thing, may be 
drawn, which a lively imagination can ſuggeſt. * 5 


LF 30-3 
| the working up ſuch ſtrange materials into any circum- 
ſtance deſcriptive of Noah's deluge ſbeus a warmth 
of fancy highly prepared for the reception of every - 
thing marvellous. Whilſt giving them all their ut- 
moſt force, they prove at laſt preciſely Nothing. — For 
ingenious men, if reſolved to apply to profane materials 
in ſupport of Scripture, ought to go to mountainous 
diſtritts, and to countries far removed from the poſſi- 
bility of natural inundations. They ought to conſider 
Hindoſtan, and other quarters of the world, where 
they poſitively refuſe to believe this important era. 
Teſtimonies from ſuch regions would be far more con- 
cluſive than hundreds of volumes from Egypt and Chal- 
dea. This is deciſive work; and doing buſineſs 
to ſome purpoſe : yet I do not quite ſee the 
force of the argument. As to going to Hin- 
doſtan, and to the other parts, which are men- 
tioned; I cannot agree to it, and muſt beg to 
be excuſed: for it is a great deal too far. Indeed 
why ſhould I take ſuch a journey; when he con- 
feſſes, there is no intelligence to be had, when I 
get there. I am ſent in queſt of Pagan materials; 
and it does not appear, that there is a ſhred or atom 
to be obtained. Ingenious men are particularly 
ſpecified : but as to ingenuity I ſhould think it 
quite ſuperfluous. The dulleſt emiſſary, that ever 
was employed, would be too good upon ſuch an 
expedition: for whatever pittance he carried our, 
he would bring juſt ſo much home, and no more, 
But, as I ſaid before, I do not perceive the force 
of this argument, which is founded upon the diſbe- 
lief of the Aſiatics. There is towards the moſt 
ſouthern point of Africa an high eminence, called 
the Table Mountain: and in Ceylon a high hill in 
the province of Conde Uda. If we were to aſk a 
Caffre or a Cingaleſe of theſe parts about an uni- 
verſal deluge, they would probably, as the author 
EL 4 0 ingeniouſly 
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ingeniouſly expreſſes it, refuſe to believe this 2 
pori ant era : that is, in other words, they would be 
found to know nothing of the matter. This would 
undoubtedly be the cale: yet I do not know how 
to think, that ſuch diſſent is quite ſufficient to ſet 
aſide any event, with which others may be better 
acquainted, We will grant, that the people in 
Hindoſtan do not believe this event. The reaſon 
is becauſe they have no preciſe and authentic tra- 
ditions about it: And the author mentions other 

people in the ſame ſituation. And he thinks this 
diſbelief ſo cogent and convincing, that he would 
have ingenious men go to theſe countries for in- 
formation. He looks upon this diſbelief, when 
repeated, as a poſitive proof: and ſtiles it in the 
plural teſtimonies. Such teſtimonies, ſays he, that 
is (what may at firſt appear a little ſtrange). teſti- 
mony without any evidence; or (if I might be al- 
lowed ſo to explain the term) ſuch ignorance, 
would be far more concluſive than hundreds of vo- 
lumes from Egypt and Chaldea, Many will think, 

that this is rating diſbelief too high. Indeed, the 
author ſeems to ſhew the ſame veneration for igno- 
rance, as the Turks do for folly : who never ſee 
an ideot, but they think him inſpired. 

The mode of reaſoning above 1s curious, but 
not new, The celebrated Mr. Hume in his 
elaborate diſcourſe againſt miracles, follows it 
throughout: and his ly tt em is built upon it, In 
reſpect to paſt facts upon record he makes our not 
experiencing any thing analogous, either one way 
or the other, the fame as our experiencing the 
direct contrary : and he enhances, what is a mere 
negative to poſitive knowledge, He aſſures us, 
that this argument will be of ſervice as long 
as the world endures : and moreover that it is 
all his own. The latter part of his aſſertion I will 


not 
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not pretend to diſpute: nor do I know of any body 
that would rob him of the honour. As to any 
utility I confeſs, that I cannot perceive it. And 
though I am ſenſible, that ſome people have been 
alarmed : yet I think the argument quite inno- 
cent. It cannot poſſibly do any good: and I truſt 
it will as certainly do no harm. . 

It is remarkable, that in the paſſage above about 
the deluge the author ſpeaks of people's not be- 
lieving the important era. Now there are perſons 
in the world, who may think, that there is ſome- 
thing artful in this manner of expreſſion. They 
may imagine, that it is uſed by way of ſubterfuge, 
that if he ſhould be hard preſſed about this hiſtory, 
there might be ſome room to eſcape. For many 
people doubt about the time of an occurrence; and 
yet believe the event. But this is an idle ſurmiſe: 
and we may fairly acquit the author of any ſuch 
mean purpoſe, It is plain at firſt ſight, that he 
takes the fact, and the era of the fact, for one and 
the ſame thing: and time and circumſtance are 
eſteemed ſynonymous. It is certain {I know not 
how truly) that we are apt in general to make a 
material diſtinction between them. We are taught 
to think, that an event, and the date of the event, 
convey two diſtinct ideas. Whichever {ide may be 
in the right, the inquiry is certainly curious: and 
deſerves to be proſecuted. To be therefore cer- 
tain of the truth, I applied to an honeſt country. 
man, one Sam Joel, in my neighbourhood, that I 
might have, not a learned, but a plain and rational 
| ſolution of the queſtion. Pray, ſays I, honeſt Sam, 
do not you believe, that there 1s ſome difference 
between a man and a month: between ſheepſhear- 
ing and the tenth of June? Why really, Sir, ſays 
he, I do not quite fee, what you drive at. Why 
then, fays I, take it in another light, Do not you 
| think 
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think my Lord Mayor is different from my Lord 
Mayor's day? Ay maſter, ſays he, to be ſure: as 
different as a townbull from a turnip. I mention 
this, becauſe I think arguments taken from unſo- 


Phiſticated reaſon are far more forcible, than thoſe 
which are framed by art and logic: and even than 


thoſe, which are founded upon non-experience. 


The author in ſpeaking of Beroſus, Manetho, and 
other ancient writers, treats them as mere romancers : 
and ſays, that their evidence concerning the Deluge 
amounts to preciſely nothing. Even Strabo and Diodo- 
rus are eſteemed little better, than the authors of the 
Arabian Tales. Now I muſt confeſs, that before this 
impeachment of their credibility, I had a great pre- 


judice in their favour : and thought, that much 


light might be derived from their hiſtories. When 
Lead in Berofus, that there had been a juſt perſon, 
much favoured by the Deity, who was forewarned 
of a deluge : and at the ſame time ordered to build 
a large ark or float: that he accordingly con- 
ſtructed ſuch a machine, and incloſed in it his fa- 
mily together with animals of every denomination: 
that the flood came; and the ark for a ſeaſon was 
fred up by the waters: that this perſon at times 
ſent out birds to know the ſtate of the earth: that 
ſome of them returned in the ſame manner as they 
went out, having found no reſting place for their 
feet : others at laſt came home with their feet 


ſtained with ooze ; which afforded him knowledge, 


that the waters were in ſome degree ſubſided : that 
the ark at laſt ſettled upon a high mountain in Ar- 
menia, where the perſons incloſed firſt made their 
exit: and from whence ſome of them came at- 
terwards to Babylonia: I ſay, when I read theſe 
occurrences, I could not help thinking, but that 
this account was very ſimilar to the deſcription 


given by Moſes ; and that it afforded ſtrong evi- 
5 T | dence 


1 w) 


denee to the truth of that hiſtory. But the Author 
has before obſerved, that whoever departs from the 
ſacred writings, and adopts Pagan authorities muſt 
neceſſarily ſhake the venerable fabrick to its founda- 
tions. He moreover aſſures us, that this Babylo- 
niſh hiſtory muſt amount to nothing: for Baby- 
lonia was a flat, and liable to inundations. | 
In like manner when I conſidered the accounts 
given of Oſiris, they affected me a good deal. He 
is ſaid to have been a great huſbandman, and to 
have taught people to ſow corn, and to have been 
the inventor of the plough, He firſt planted the 
vine; and made drink of the juice of the grape; 
and was eſteemed an univerſal benefactor. It is 
ſaid of him, that he was ſhut up in an ark to avoid 
a deluge; and the days of his ingreſs and egreſs 
were celebrated by the Egyptians at different parts 
of the year, and held very ſacred. The time of his 
entering into the ark was preciſely on the ſixteenth 
day of the ſecond month after the autumnal equi- 
nox, when the ſun was in Scorpio: at the ſeaſon, 
when the days are decreaſing, and the nights grow- 
ing long. Theſe events were commemorated at dif- 
ferent places: and Ofiris was repreſented in a 
boat; and thus carried about in proceſſion, As 
this hiſtory coincides in fo many particulars with 
the account given by Moſes, it appeared to me 
of great conſequence. But the learned author 
ſets 1t intirely afide : for he ſays, that Egypt 
was all a flat, and liable to inundations : and we 
cannot write with any degree of probability about 
a flood in a country, which is liable to be over- 
flowed. He adds farther, Zo advance—as proofs of 
an univer ſal deluge ſuch ceremonies, as the proceſſions of 
Egyptian prieſts with a boat and a ſtrange figure, ap- 
pears to be as unſatisfactory, as the demonſtration 1. a 
general deſirution by fire would have been from obſer- 
vations in the environs of Mount Veſuvius and Atna. 
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This ſeems to be well urged : and yet I am afraid 
it makes for the other fide of the queſtion.. Sir 
William Hamilton, and ſome other curious obſer. 


vers, have formed an opinion, that the earth has 
undergone Tome great change by fire: and, what 
is remarkable, they draw their concluſions from 
the confines of theſe very mountains. _ 
thought them the very beſt places for inquiry. 
Had = gone to Hindoſtan, they might probably 
have been better informed. 


I do not therefore know what to- think concern- 
ing this argument founded upon 4igh and low. nor 


does it ſeem quite clear to me, that truth depends 
upon ſuch chance circumſtances. The author 
ſeems to imagine, that it is local: and that like 
the barometer, it riſes and falls in proportion to its 
elevation. This puts me in mind of ſomething 
ſimilar in another place; where he mentions lan- 
guage as the barometer of men's manners. p. 2. The 
thought is uncommon, and ingenious: and yet I 
think, if we go ſo far as to make language a baro- 
meter, we may with equal propriety ſtile reaſon an 


air- pump, and fancy a whirligig: In the mean 


time he has forgot, that the hiſtory of the deluge 
originated in Armenia, and about Ararat: which 
is as high ground, if that be of any conſequence, 
as any about Del! ly or Lahor. But, as I ſaid be- 
fore, I know not how to perſuade myſelf, that 


truth depends upon ſituation. The argument ap- 


pears to me in ſome degree precarious. I remem- 
ber, a few years ago, that an honeſt ſailor was ſe- 


| duced into a houſe of ill fame; and carried up to 


one of the Atticks in Drury Lane; where he was 
plundered, and very near loſing his life. The 
people concerned. were tried for the robbery ; and 
the ſallor in the courſe of examination was among 
other things aſked, how he could ſuffer himſelf a 
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be decoyed up three pair of ſtairs. Lord, Sir, ſays 
he, I thought there was as much honeſty up three 
pair, as up two: I knew no difference. He ſeems 
to have reaſoned well: and I ſhould think, that 


+ 46k 


ted. For I ſhould imagine, in reſpect to the 


on the ground-floor as in the garret: in the vale 
of Eſher as upon Teneriffe. But the learned author 


cannot come from a flat. He therefore imagines that 
the man in the boat has no more to do with the 
_ deluge than the man in the moon: and this, be- 
cauſe the Nile riſes; and people muſt neceſſarily 
have been loſt in it. Theſe emblems therefore 
and ceremonies all relate to drowned perſons, 
He now proceeds to a new head of inquiry. 
The next point, in relation to the Cuthite or Amonian 
= worſhip of the ſun and fire, 1 ſhall conſider with more 
= attention: as the ſtrongeſt arguments ſeem to ſpring 
From the ſubject to demonſtrate the uſefulneſs of the 
Arabic and Perſian languages. To make the ſubſe- 
quent obſervations more intelligible, it will be proper 
to give two extracts from the author*s preface; which 
will fully ſhow the groundwork of his ingenious hypo- 
theſis. I wiſh, he had gone a little farther for the 
groundwork : but however—two extracts are ac- 
cordingly given from preface p. 7. and 15; of my 
_ firſt volume: the firſt of which begins in the fol- 
lowing manner.—1? is neceſſary for me to acquaint 
the reader, that the wonderful people, to whom I al- 
lude, were the deſcendants of Chus, and called Cuthites, 
and Cuſeans. They flood their ground at the general 
migration of families: but were at laſt ſcattered over 


_ theſe extracts he makes the following obſervations 
upon them. Thus has this learned gentleman created 


the converſe of his argument may be fairly admit- 


preſent queſtion, that there was as much truth 


is of a different opinion: for he thinks, that truth 
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the face of the whole earth, &c. At the cloſe of 


a people 
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a people to fill up every chaſm of high antiquity + and 
to account for all the phanomena of early population, 
hiſtory, and ſuperſtition. As the ſacred writers afford 
no lights to trace the wanderings of this extraordinary 
family; and as all the gleanings from profane tradi- 
tion might with equal force in the ſame ingenious 
hands prove Confucius to be William the Conqueror : 
his proofs a priori ſeem to amount to nothing : the 
great weight of his evidence reſting chiefly on the 
ground of etymological deduction. This is a very 


melancholy and very alarming account: I am got 


upon a lee ſhore ; and as the ſailors ſay, how I 
ſhall claw off, I do not know. In the firſt place, 


in reſpect to the Cuthites, he tells me, that they are 


a people of my own creating. In this J muſt have 
been greatly deceived : for I really thought, that 
they were ready made to my hands, They were 
the ſons of Chus: and ſeemed to occur very plain- 


* 


ly in the Scriptures, and likewiſe in profane au- 


thors: where they are to be found under different 
appellations ; but particularly that of Ethiopians. 


We have been told from different writers—Xs5 A.- 


Oo, Xeuc, E ov Aihiewes, X, eg ov Xovoaor At- 
Gomes cure ; They are mentioned by Homer 
and Herodotus : and almoſt by every writer who 
treats of the hiſtory of nations, The account, 
which I gave of them, was I flattered myſelf, more 
full, than had ever been exhibited before. It 1s 
in a manner the baſis of my ſyſtem : and takes up 


the greater part of my work. However if the au- 


thor was not appriſed of this, it cannot be imputed 
to him for a fault: for if he read no farther than 
my 17 page of the preface, he cannot be expected 
to know any thing of the work itſelf. Though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that people, who criticiſe three 
bulky volumes, generally look beyond the intro- 
duction. But indeed he muſt have gone farther 5 
an 


and though he only ſkimmed the ſurface ; yet he 
has done it with a very quick and ſagacious eye; as 
is manifeſt from what he has borrowed. What is 
ſtrange, he ſays, that I have not only created this 
people; but created them to fill up every chaſm of 
high antiquity. He looks upon them as ſo many 
fagots at a muſter : which are made ſubſtitutes for 
every abſentee. Yet I do not ſee, how the Cuthite 
Ethiopians can be ſo aptly ſuited and in ſo general 
a manner. The Family of the Fagots are of all 
times ; and of all countries. They may fill up a 
gap either in the regiment of Provence or Picardy, 
in the Coldſtream, or the Train- bands: or in the 
Immortals of Xerxes, and Darius. But the family 
of the Cuthites was more limited : They may not 
be ſo eaſily adapted to ſupply a chaſm in the dy- 
naſty of Hou-Fang of China: or in the anceſtry 
of Senacharib of Aſſyria, or of Bladud the ſon of 
Hudibras king of Britain : for there may have ſub- 
ſiſted no relation nor connexion between them and 
theſe princes. The author denies not only the ex- 
iſtence of this people, but alſo their diſperſion : 
which latter circumſtance is rather unneceſſary. 
For if they never exiſted, I believe, it will be 
readily allowed, that they were never diſperſed. 
However, lays he, as the ſacred writings afford no 
light to trace the wanderings of this extraordinary 
family, &c. Now I really thought, that the Scrip- 
tures did take notice both of the Cuthites, and of 
this event. It is ſaid by Moſes, that Chus begat 
| ſeveral children and among them Nimrod, who 
built Babel. And it is farther ſaid, that thoſe, who 
built Babel, the friends, and aſſociates of Nimrod, 
were diſperſed : The Lord—did ſcatter them over 
the face of the whole earth. Genel. c. 11. v. g. 
Still further traces we have of them in other hiſto- 
ries, But the learned author will not allow of any 
ſuch 
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terrorem. By this he certainly meant in the moſt 


to fay againſt the argument à priori. If we then 


he ſays, that all my gleanings from profane tradition 
mig li with equal force in the ſame ingenions hangs 
prove Confucius to have been William the Conquerour : 
therefore my proofs d priori amount to nothing. The 
concluſion 1s very extraordinary : for it was really 
hitherto a ſecret to me, that I had ever made 
uſe of this argument. But upon a nearer infpection 
it is plain, that the author takes the argument à 
priori to be a deduction from paſt events: and to 
conſiſt, to uſe his on words, in the gleanings from 
profane tradition. This to be ſure is contrary to 
the common notiens of moſt logical writers. But 
upon this we muſt not inſiſt: as ſyſtems change: 
and the mode of reaſoning alters. The ſignifica- 
tion of words likewiſe varies continually. Do not, 
ſays a Phyſician. of my acquaintance, diſcloſe this 
ill news too abruptly to the lady : let it be opened 

to her by degrees. O, undoubtedly, fays a ſpruce 
Journeyman of an Apothecary; I will do it, fir, in 


. 
__ 
Lg 


mild and gentle manner. It is therefore very idle 
to cavil about words: for if we arrive at the pur- 
port, it ſignifies little by what means. When a 
letter of importance comes to hand, who troubles 


himſelf, whether it be by the Dunſtable bag, or 


his Majeſty's courier? I have therefore not a word 


ſet theſe little niceties aſide, we ſhall find the ulti- 
mate to be, that no foreign evidence is to be al- 
lowed. It is contraband ; and at beft but a kind 
of ſmuggling : and attended, we are told, with no 
advantage. From whence this corollary ſeems na- 
turally to follow: The more we ſearch, the leſs we 
know ; and truth depends not upon information, But 
this, I believe, will not be allowed. | 


He 


* 


( 1] 

He is pleaſed to take notice of my ingenious 
hands, which it ſeems can make contradictions 
550 0 . And here, gentle reader, you muſt for 
ome time have ſeen, what I Have perceived to my 
ſorrow, that all thoſe fire compliments made to me 
at the beginnihg have been Jong ſince evaporating; 
and are at laſt totally annihilated, To vſe the 
author's own words upon another occaſion, give 
them their full force, and they amount preciſely 10 
nothing. I am faid to be unfortunately led by zhe 
ear and the eye. The penetration ſo kindly men- 
| tioned turns out a penetration without inſight. 7 
Judgment allotted me proves a ſeries of fundamen- 
tal miſtakes: and the new and informing light is a 
mere ignis fatuus, by which I have deceived myſelf; 
and bewildered othefs. The whole is attended with 
a warmth of fancy devoted to the marvellous: and 
even this laſt compliment of ingennity, though 
pleaſing and conſolatory, amounts to little: for it 
is repreſented as a kind of legerdemain, and ſcarcely 
preferable to that of Breſlaw, or Comus. But let 
us turn from this diſagreeable retroſpect. The 
author adds, that he great weight of my evidence 
reſts chiefly upon the ground of etymologital dedufiion, 
This was far from my intention : and I thought, 
that the ſtate of tlie caſe had been quite otherwiſe, 
Indeed at the end of my etymological inquiries I 
had the forecaſt to put in a caveat: and it was 
there mentioned that the hiſtory, which was to en- 
ſue, was quite ſeparate and independent. And this, 
J believe, is evident to every body, who has con- 
ſidered what I have written. But here the author 
is juſtly to be acquitted, for, as I have obſerved 
before, if he never read my work, he cannot be 
anſwerable for the purport. He kindly adds, that 
as this is the ſtation, which he (the author of the 
Analyſis) bas choſen, it * have been nc 
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the definitions of bis elementary particles had been. pre- 
ciſely fixed : that the languages, whence be has drawn 
the meanings, he has annexed, had been diſtinctly ſpe- 
ciſed: and that no doubt had been left upon the read. 


er's mind. I ſincerely wiſh the ſame: but it is dif- 


ficult to ſatisfy all the world. Some cannot ſee: 
others will not: and there are none ſo deaf as 
thoſe, who will not hear. And here I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that what I mention as a root, or element; 
the learned author ſtiles a particle. This may be 


very proper: for, as I before obſerved, words are 
taken in terrorem; that is in different acceptations. 


But it ſhould ſeem, that this uſage ought not to be 
indiſcriminately followed: for with the ſame lati- 
tude the names of perſons may be called prefixes : 
and titles ſtiled expletives : which would be an af- 
Front to thoſe, who are bleſſed with them. As for 
verbs and participles they might dwindle to com- 
mas and ſemicolons. It therefore ſeems proper, 
that upon this point we proceed with ſome cau- 
tion. 

Before I quit this ſubject it is neceſſary to men- 
tion one or two circumſtances, which have pretty 
much embarraſſed me: as they are attended with 
conſequences, which I cannot reconcile. The 
author ſpeaking of the Cuthites, ſays, that they are 
-an ideal people of my own creating, formed only 
to ſtop up a gap. A page or two before he takes 
notice of their worſhip, and tells us, that the ſtrong- 
el arguments ſeem naturally to ſpring from this ſub- 


jelt to demonſtrate the uſefulneſs of the Arabic and 


| Perfian languages. Concerning the utility of theſe 
languages I make no doubt; but how it can be 
proved from hence ſeems to me a paradox. For if 
there were no ſuch people, as the Cuthites, there 


could not be ſuch.worſhip : and this demonſtration 
muſt be founded on a mere negative; a non-entity. 


Again: : 
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Ar gain: 6 "if I am ſo . i. 23 re- 
| F. ſo led by the eye and the ear: how 


came the author to borrow ſo largely from me: for 
he has certainly copied a great deal? And here I 
cannot help putting a query, as there is ſo much 


appropriated from me, whether it ſhould not have 


been more openly acknowledged. I only juſt hint 
it among friends, whether it would not have had a 
better appearance to have declared it above board 
and immediately to the public. To be ſure, ſome- 
thing of this fort may be found in the notes at 


the end, where he ſays, that he ſhould be uncandid, if 
Ve did not acknowleage, that he had derived much in- 


formation from writers, whom he bad criticiſed ; and 


from none more than from Mr, Bryant, D' Herbelote, © 


and Hyde. In reſpect to my two aſſociates, and to 
others, this may be ſufficient. But as he has tra- 
duced me more, than he has any other perſon ; and 


_ borrowed from me far more largely than from 


others, it appears to my judgment, that ſomething 
more was requiſite. It caſt me much labour to 


give an account of the Argonautic Expedition, 
and in making my obſervations upon it: and I 
believe a more particular and copious hiſtory of it 
was never exhibited before. The whole of this 


nearly to the amount of four pages the author has 


adopted; and for the moſt part in my own words. 
Many other extracts of conſequence are alſo taken 


from me : and this without any immediate notice, 
that ſuch extracts are borrowed. It may perhaps 
be ſaid, that if Ichad read my author, or read him 


with any attention, I ſhould have ſeen a reference 


to a note, where ſuch intimation is given. And 


now upon a nearer inſpection I do ſee at the cloſe 


of the paragraph an almoſt imperceptible letter, 
which denotes ſuch a reference. But why is this in- 


formation placed at the end of the treatiſe, and trans- 


G2 ferred 


T9 70 us 2 
ferred to a note? When the author in polite terms 
calls me to an account my name ſtands boldly expo. 
ed to all the world: and is repeated through ſeveral 
pages. Should he not, when he borrowed from 
me, have introduced me in the ſame manner ? He 
might have made his acknowledgments openly in 
ſo many words: or have printed the paſſages in 
italics. Many readers do not turn to notes: fo 
that he will have the credit of the obſervations : if 
any credit there be. Or if they do turn to the 
place, it will afford them no great light. My name 
is mentioned: but whether to good or bad pur- 
Poſe cannot be ſeen. Much leſs can it be known 
how much or how little is borrowed. Sometimes 
my name is not at all mentioned: at other times it 
is ſo loſt in a crowd of other authors, that it is im- 
poſſible to know, from whom the ſeries of evidence 
is taken. All this T mention for the ſake of my 
learned friend: for the whole to me is of little con- 
ſequence : it ſtands me very little in ſtead, whe- 
ther I am placed in front, or in rear, or reduced to 
a fagot at a muſter. And yet after all, I do not 
know, whether I am not too delicate in finding 
fault with this new mode of writing, where all addi- 
tional notices and obligations are placed by them- 
ſelves at the end of the book. It certainly preſerves. 
the text from being overloaded ; and the author has 
acted with great propriety in preſenting his lighter 
fare, and entremets immediately to our option: and 
placing, what is more groſs: and ſubſtantial at a 
diſtance, He knew well, that at polite tables, 
the chine and ſurloin are ever baniſhed to the 
fideboud. His manceuvre in reſpect to the diſpo- 
fition of his evidence is like that of a great general, 
who beſides a forlorn hope has always a corps de 
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reſerve behind in caſe of any exigency. This con- 


ſiſts often of borrowed troops, and foreign ſoldiers, 


in whom however he may perhaps place more con- 


fidence, than in his own: and whoſe merits and 
ſervices he very properly takes to himſelf, This 
method of removing things ſo far backward pre- 
vents alſo a deal of interruption : as at this diſtance 


the notes may be left to be read at laſt ; or not read 
at all, It above all things adds to the uniformity 


of the page, which is ſpoiled by having notes at the 
bottom. And in theſe times, whoever would ſucceed, 
mult addreſs himſelf as much to the eye, -as to the 


_ underſtanding. And though it may be uſual to 
place Nebtor firſt, and per contra Creditor after- 


wards; yet it is certainly in this inſtance better to 
bring creditor a priori forward ; and debtor a poſ- 
teriori behind. It is of no diſſervice to the reader: 
and ten times more pleaſing to the writer: for 
nemo videt id manticæ, quod a tergo eſt : which 
muſt be eſteemed an aphoriſm of great truth. The 


purport of it is this: that all bonds and obligations 


are cancelled, when they are applied bebind. I do 
not therefore ſee, why we may not place ſome of 
our chief intelligence in the rear, juſt as on ſhip- 
board they carry lights in the poop. Here it is 


ſaid, that Scoggan made enquiry, when he was pre- 


ſented with an horſe. He lifted up the tail, and 
peered under it, as thinking this the ſure place to 
find out his age and excellence, What ſucceſs he 


had, is not mentioned. Thus much, I think, is 


certain, that we may by a fair analogy copy him. 
Our learned author has indeed done it: and where 


Scoggan ſearched for the qualities of his horſe, he 


refers us for his obligations to his friends. 


I come now to thoſe elements, the Radices 
amarz, which my kind opponent cannot digeſt. 


vet at the cloſe he lays more in fayour of 
A yet . ys — 


i 


i! 


{ Bt 
them, that he ever deſigned, or I expected. "TY 
eyer the firſt ſetting off is not ſo gracious. One 
great endeavour of our learned author, is to trace to 
his: Cuthites the origin of ſolar and igneous worſhip : 
and in order to fix bis theorem be brings forward a. 

number of particles, which, he ſays, in ancient times. 

Jegnified the ſun, or fire. As be ſeldom mentions how- 
ever, in what particular idiom they were received i in 
thoſe ſenſes; doubts naturally ariſe. To the ſun, as a 
mere aſtronomical body, or to the fire, as a ſimple ele- 
ment, few of them appear to bear the moſt remote re- 
lation, and in any other ſenſe, deſcriptive of them, as 
objetts of adoration, they might with equal propriety be 
adduced to authenticate the worſhip of the Egyptian 
onion, the druids oak, or the great Arabian ſtone devil 
in the valley of Mounah, What a fad reverſe I am 
obliged to experience here! What is become of 
that penetration, judgment, ability, learning, in- 

forming light, and ingenuity, with which J was 
bleſſed before? How do the faireſt flowers fade, 
and laurels wither! We have in the foregoing a 
heavy charge: and it conſiſts, we find, principally 
in my bringing forward particles to fix a theorem: 
and this in order to ſhew, that theſe particles denoted 
the ſun or fire : which however have no more relation 
to the aſtronomical ſun, or fire, than an onion, or the 
devil. And J am farther blamed for not mention- 
ing the idiom of theſe particles. In other places 
| the author complains, that he cannot find out, to 
= what language I allude : and yet, what may appear 
| ſtrange, without his knowing either idiom or lan- 
guage, he determines upon their ſignification ; ; and 
tries to prove me fundamentally in the wrong. At 
other times he ſeems acquainted, not with one, but 
many languages, to which he ſuppoſes them to re- 
late, - Of forty radicals one balf at leaſt do not appear 


Zo _—_— the ſenſes, he bas given them, I bilſt 
miſted 
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miſled by his ear and his eye, he has fancied. analogies, 


which the languages will not bear. But I want to 
know, how he proves this : and by what ſtandard 


he proceeds. Why he tries them by the Arabic and 
Perſian languages: and if they do not accord, he 


thinks, that they are neceſſarily wrong. This ſurely 
is a very ſevere teſt: yet contrary to his purpoſe, I 
think it will prove greatly in my favour. For there 
is part of the allegation above very remarkable, 
and to which it will be worth our while carefully 
to attend. It is there ſaid of the radicals produced 
by me, half at leaſt do not come up to the mean- 
ing, which I aſſign. From hence we muſt neceſſa- 


rily conclude, that the remainder do anſwer, and 
come up to the meaning. As he mentions half at 


leaſt, we will for charity's ſake throw a ſmall weight 


into the lighter ſcale to bring it to an equipoile ; 
and ſuppole them in round numbers half. And if 
this really be the caſe, I will compromiſe the af- 


fair, and gladly give up the other half without any 


diſpute : for this conceſſion is ſufficiently in my 


favour. But this is not all. Many have thought 


that theſe elementary words, of which I gave a 
ſpecimen, were merely ideal : the offspring of 
fancy. Now the author tells us, that they are al- 
moſt all to be found in the Arabian and Perſic 


languages: and nearly half in the acceptation, 


which I have given them: which is a circumſtance 


of great conſequence to me. He accordingly gives 


an interpretation of them: and he adds, hat no- 


thing more ſhews the uſefulneſs and antiquity of thoſe 
languages, than the unconſtrained meanings for almoſt 
every radical produced by this gentleman (the Author 
of the Analylis) for the baſis of his ſyſtem. Could this 


Be the effect of chance? p. 115. With my ſyſtem, 


as I have before obſerved, he does not ſeem to be 


war acquainted : for it is founded upon very dif- 
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(88 ) 
ferent principles. But in reſpect to what precedes, 


thus much is certain; that if the greater part of 


theſe radicals are to 'be found, where he aſſerts; J 
chance could have nothing t to do with it. For it 


vas impoſſible for me at a hazard, without any 
knowledge of thoſe languages, to have invented a 


ſeries of terms, which are ſo happily found 1 in them. | 
And if it at all makes for the author's opinion; it 


likewiſe makes for me, and confirms mine. If then 


near half of theſe ancient terms occur in the ſenſe, 

which I allot 8 them: the other half, depend upon 
it, will be verified by other perſons, and in different 
tongues. For it is a ſevere teſt to try a ſet of an- 


cient terms by one or two languages only; and ſuch 


as are ſtill in uſe: as if there were any language 
upon earth that had not ſuffered a change in an in- 


terval of between three and -four thouſand years, 


If then he allows, that almoſt all of them are to be 
there found, and near half in the ſenſe, which I have 
iven them; that is ſufficient for me; I cordially 
take him by the hand, and from my heart mevred 
him the imputation of my having made Confuſius 
William the Conqueror: or of having either incli- 
nation or power to effect it. | 

The learned author has often aſked from what 


dialect the roots, of which we have been treating 


are to be deduced: and in what idiom, they are to 
be found. I have endeavoured to ſhew from the 
beſt evidence, which I could procure, that they 
were from the original language of mankind, ante- 
cedent to other tongues; and even prior to di- 
alects. But why does he put a queſtion of this 


| kind, when it is ſo fully anſwered by himſelf? It is 


in a paſſage, where in a very generous manner he 
ſtands up in my defence againſt the invectives of 
bo anonymous perſons in the Bibliotheca Critica 


rom Amſterdam. The writers of which for their 
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petulance he calls to a juſt account. . ſpo- 
— of my purpoſe, and referred to my preface, he 
adds: Many other paſſages clearly explain bis plan: 


and one of his chief obiedis is to develope ancient my- 
thology from ihe obſcurity, in which the Greeks had 
involved it, by corrupting the channels of derivation. 


He endeavours therefore to penetrate to the fountain- . 


bead of lauguage : of which he confiders the Greet only, 
as a remote ſtream. His ideas on this ground are ju- 
dicious —With what propriety then can theſe gentle- 
men triumph, and queſtion bis knowledge of the Greek, 
when he profe Maly goes 10 a higher origin for his ety 


mologies. | 
And now, good Sir, give me leave to addreſs you | 


more particularly; and to return you my fincere 
thanks' for this noble defence. Some untoward 


thoughts ariſe from the premiſes : but I cannot be 


ſo cruel, as to give them vent. Ir is indeed with 
regret, that I am obliged at all to proceed, But I 
believe, that you yourſelf upon cool reflection 
muſt think that you have gone too far : for how 
could my. words about the modern Perfic and Arabic 
afford juſt grounds for your ſevere animadverſions ? 


You have certainly gone out of your way, and 


made an unneceſſary attack: in which your zeal 
has carried you much beyond your mark. The 
work, which I ventured to produce to the world 


was the conſequence. of much ſtudy and great la- 


bour. This you have tried to ruin, Yet I have 
reaſon to think, that you never read it through: 


and thoſe parts, which have come under your cog- 


nizance have been but partially noticed and little 
1 Tou are unacquainted with the 
groundwork, upon which I proceed. What related 
at all to your department was but an inconſiderable 


Portion of the whole; and of little conſequence; as 


the hiſtorical part depended not at all upon it. But 
i n | you 


you have exceeded your province, arid ſuffered 
ourſelf to be ſeduced into an unknown region : of 
which you ſhould have got ſome. certain intelli- 


_ gence, before you had ventured to decry it. In 


the mean time you have run the hazard of hurting 
your own work by clogging it with ſo much extra- 
neous matter. You have certainly been very laud- 


ably employed: and I make no doubt, but the 


world will be much indebted to your Jabours. The 
utility of your publication cannot be doubted : 
but, as I have before ſaid, you have run the hazard 


of injuring it by that unneceſſary detail, with which 


it is prefaced. Your book is chiefly calculated for 
the uſe of Perſons in India, to facilitate their learn- 
ing the language of the country. The intention 
therefore is manifeſtly good: and there is reaſon to 
believe, that the whole is well executed. But how 
does my work relate to it: and what are my opi- 
nions to the preſent purpoſe? Be. they right, or 
wrong, how can they concern a perſon at Patna or 


Chardanagora: at Decca or Bombay? Certainly 


not in the leaſt. Your torcing me upon the ſtage, 
and traducing my writings, can never be a recom- 


mendation of your own ; nor of any emolument to 


thoſe, for whom they are deſigned. At the ſame 
time 1 ſhould be ſorry to have it a detriment : for I 
am not unacquainted with your labour and atten- 
tion in the proſecution. of your purpoſe : and ſo 
little does any illwill tranſport me, and fo far am I 


from impeaching your work, that I ſincerely think, 


it merits great encouragement, and ſhould be n 
every library of conſequence. It is with pleaſure, 
I read at the cloſe of your treatiſe, that you purpoſe 
to proceed farther. And as you ſay, that there are 
ſtores of Perſic literature, it is to be wiſhed that you 


would preſent the world with ſome of the hiſtories 


from that country 3 ſuch as may appear the moſt 
: ancient, 
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ancient, and of the greateſt conſequence, But at 
the ſame time let me beg of you not to be offended, 
if I give you a friendly caution. . Believe me, my 
ood Sir, you write too much in a hurry. .. Your 
gooſe-quill ſeems quite animated; and abſolutely 
runs away with you. In conſequence of this you 
often in a long. winded ſentence forget the point in 
view, with which you ſet out. You indeed termi- 
nate boldly and roundly : but, though there is a 
great deal ſaid, yet there is little expreſſed. Let 
us take for an inſtance the very beginning of your 
diflertation : p. 1. where you are ſpeaking of he 
manners of men. Theſe, you ſay, muſt ever form an 
intereſting inquiry: a point, which we will not diſpute. 
Lou then proceed upon the ſame head, and tell us 
In every age and climate they (the manners of men) 
diſplay a wonderful diverſity of character: and exhibit 
a picture ſo variouſly coloured, that we are convinced 
by experience alone, that the great original of the whole 
is man. But ſurely you muſt be very hard to be 
convinced, if this be the caſe: for to me the affair 
ſeems ſelf-evident. If the manners of men exhibit 
a picture, let the picture be as various, as you 
pied yet it muſt originate in man. There is no 
need of any train of inferences, nor a ſeries of ex- 
perimental knowledge, to convince us of this: for 
the whole, as J faid before, is ſelf-evident: no 
axiom can be plainer. In like manner the paſſions 
of men may be ſaid to exhibit a picture: but that 
picture muſt have the ſame object for its origi- 
nal, as the paſſions, which it deſcribes. The coun- 
tenances, and features, of men may alſo afford a 
picture: and a very ridiculous one, 1f they are pro- 
perly choſen, and contraſted ; as we find them to 
have been in many inſtances by that ingenious ar- 
tiſt Callot. But who upon ſeeing thoſe groups of 
chins and noſes and blubber lips ever doubted, to 
what 
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what being they belonged ? who ever waited for a 
long experience to find out, that the preat original 
of the whole is man ? In ſhort, if I may ſpeak 
my mind, you ſeem to be rather too rhetorical : 
and do not ſufficiently regard logic; a grain or 
two, of which is of great conſequence. You Ike. 
wiſe make uſe of a figure common among modern 
writers, which an ingenious and learned friend of 
mine calls the ſuſpended progreſſion. It conſiſts in 
making great advances without getting a flep for- 
ward. A perſon ſeems to be carried on; yet 
after a little hurry of ſpirits, and a few giddy evo- 
Jutions, he is diſmiſſed juſt, where he ſet out. No. 
thing can better explain it than the operation of the 
Catulus culinarius, five canis & weprrpoxu Bathoni- 
enſium: which we find thus expreſſed by the poet, 


——— Orbiculo fertur revolutus eodem: 
Progrediturque retro præceps, ſcanditque de- 
orfum. | 
Permit me likewiſe to adviſe you to avoid in 
our preliminary diſcourſes all extranequs matter : 
and N all things not to meddle with the writers 
of Greece. If you remember, you call me to a ſe- 
vere account for my boldneſs in ſpeaking of the 
modern Perſic: and J muſt own myſelf to have 
been an unfortunate delinquent. You fay very 
rightly, hat there appears an impropriety in any 
perſon's condemning what he does not underſtand. 
This leads me to a quere, which I forgot to make: 
and which with your permiſſion I will mention 
now. You apply very familiarly to various Gre- WW 
cian authors; and give your opinion about them, ⁵ 
as if they were your intimate acquaintance, But WW 
be pleaſed, my good Sir, to tell me ingenuoully, 
did you ever read five lines in any of them : or are 
you at all acquainted with the language, in * 
5 they 


30” . 

they wrote, I am ſenſible, that you ſpeak witll 
great eaſe of Strabo, Diodorus, and Plutarch : 
and you treat the more remote hiſtorians, ſuch as 
Beroſus, Abydenus, Sanchoniathon, as if you had 

perſonally known them. But familiaricy does not 
prove acquaintance, It is a common thing for 
people to pretend to a correſpondence with perſons 
of the firſt rank: and to claim an intimacy, where 
they are the greateſt ſtrangers. I remember being 
formerly in ſome neighbouring gardens, when a 
noted empirick was haranguing a large circle of 
his ragged admirers, and recommending his pill. 
Many coaches with people of conſequence paſſed 
by: but none unnoticed. To ſome he bowed : to 
others he kiſſed his hand: and to ſeveral he only 
nodded and ſmiled. Among others there came one 
carriage more ſplendid than the reſt with a ducal 
coronet : which happened to be empty. Bur that 
did not ſignify. The doctor availing himſelf of 
the opportunity pulled off his hat; and made a 
moſt reſpectful bow. Then recovering himſelf 
with a ſmile, Tou ſee, ſays he, that I know bim: 
end I know them all. They are my faſt friends, every 
mother's ſon of them, I can aſſure ye, my boys. And 
yet there was reaſon to think, that he did not io 
much as know the man upon the coach-box. I 
mention this to ſhew, that there may be great fa- 
miliarity without the leaſt acquaintance, 

You favour the Perſian hiſtorians z and perhaps 
very juſtly. Yet I ſometimes have apprehended, 
' that you may hurt your own cauſe by the princi- 
ples, upon which you try to eſtabliſh it. For 
when you contraſt the Perſian writers with thoſe 
of Greece, you ſeem to found their merit on mere 
negatives ; which ſome may look upon as capital 
deficiences. You accordingly tell us p. 42. 3. 
that there is no mention made of Cyrus the Great; 
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nor of Crœſus: nor of the kingdom of Lydia * 
ing annexed to that of Perſia. There is moreover 
no account of Smerdis Magnus; nor of Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes: nor does the name of Cyrus the 
younger occur in the catalogue, which you give. 
Conſequently the expedition under Clearchus, and 


the return of the ten thouſand under Xenophon are 
not to be found. Not a veſtige, ſay you, 1s 10 be 
diſcovered of the famous battles of Marathon, Thermo- 


Mlæ, Salamis, Platæa, or Mycale : all which, I 
fear, will not make in favour of your hiſtorians. 


As they are therefore ſilent about ſo many events, 


ray, what information is there, for which we may 
e beholden to them? Why they tell us, you 


fo, P. 45. that the Grecians ſo far from having 


any advantages over the Perſians were in 


Pr tributaries to them; and their ſtates under 


contribution: p. 45. That Philip of Macedon 
was likewiſe dependant upon the ſame people : that 
he had been defeated in Macedonia by Darius; 
and payed annually a thouſand golden eggs. p. 49. 


Laſtly, what is very extraordinary, and little 


thoaghe of, that Alexander the Great was a Per- 


| fan, the ſon of Darius Codomannus : the ſame 


prince, whom he defeated, and ſucceeded. ibid. 
After having mentioned theſe great contrarieties, 


you try with much ſkill to balance accounts ; and 
ſeem at laſt to come to this compromiſe: viz.— 
That you lean towards the Perſian detail in reſpect 
to the general idea: but in many circumſtances you in- 
cline to the Greeks. p. 52. Upon this determination I 

' ſhall make no comment: much leſs ſhall I preſume 
to ſay any thing to its diſadvantage. For I am de- 


termined to obſerve the golden rule, which you 
kave been Pleaſed to lay down—that there is ant 


* 717 mpriety in a perſon's Fordetning what he conf . 
by does nut underſtand. : 


17 


8 
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Fou have mentioned my novel ingenuity ; and 
that 7 He a warmth of 2 bighly prepared for _ 
every thing marvellous. Now this is the very qua- 
lity, which I have all along admired in you: and 
it is cruel to cenſure me, where 1 give you com- 
mendation. For your fort is certainly the marvel- 
lous. Nobody deals oftener, or more happily, in 
extraordinary narrations than yourſelf, One in- 
ſtance of this may, I think, be ſeen in your ac- 
count of the library of a particular Arab gram- 
marian, whoſe dictionaries alone came to ſixty ca- 
mels load, Now a camel's burden according to 
Shaw 1s ſeven quintals, or hundreds: at which 
rate the quantity of dictionaries amounted to twen- 
ty- one tun. If the man's learning was equal to his 
library, Ariſtotle muſt have been a fool to him. 
Permit me to quote from you another inſtance of 
the wonderful in the hiſtory of Emir Iſmael, who 
could not diſcover the treaſure of Amron Leis. N. 
P. 150. 2. It ſeems, that one of the emir's female 
flaves, undreſſing to bathe on the terras of the palace, 
laid down her girdle, ſet with large rubies on à white 
cloth. A hungry kite, obſerving, and ſuppoſing the 
red ſlones to be bits of meat, pounced upon the girdle, 
and carried it off, Nota bene. Thele rubies, which 
the ſlave wore, muſt have been very large to have 
been taken by a bird of prey for bits of meat: and 
I ſhould have thought, that a kite was by nature 
too ſagacious to have been thus deceived. When 
"De; John Baldero was maſter of a college in Cam- 
bridge, he one day found his ſtaircaſe very much 
dirtied ; and taxed a ſcholar with it: who told 
him, that it was done by the raven in the court. 
Ay, ay, ſays old John, I gueſs, what fort of a 
raven did it: it was a two-legged raven. He * 
would probably have ſtiled this a two- legged | 


kite. I dare ſay it was one of John Baldero's 
| breed. 
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breed. But I am wrong to interrupt the. ſtory; 
The bird carried off the girdle; The damſel inſtant- 
ly gave the alarm, to the guard : and a number of 
horſemen were diſpatched to keep the kite in view: 
who. dropt it after a long purſuit : when it fell 
Into a well, A man was immediately let down ; 
who diſcovered in the fide a large cavity, where 
a vaſt number of cheſts had been lodged, which proved 
to be the very treaſure, which the emir had er in 
queſt of; and amounted to four millions Sang; TY 

This is the firſt time, I believe, that a y of 7 
Horſe was ſent after a kite : and though the horſes - g 
of Perſia are very fleet; yet it is extraordinary in 4 
long purſuit that they ſhould be able to keep up 
with a bird ſo ſwift, which had likewiſe got ſome 
minutes the ſtart of them. But the moſt ſurpriſing 

circumſtance is, as the aperture of a well cannot 

be above a yard or two in diameter, that in ſo wide 

a range the kite ſhould ſo exactly hit this mark: 

and of all places in fo large a circuit let the gir- MW 
dle drop into this well. And laſt of all, which 5 
crowns the whole, that here ſhould be the long | 
fought for treaſure, worth four millions ſterling, 
We ſee here a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
ſtances : and there are people, who will think, that 
they approach very near to the marvellous, 

The ſtory, p. 5. concerning the envoy, who was 

ſent to the Tobba of Arabia, is equally extraordina- 

ry and entertaining. The prince, it ſeems, upon the WW 
envoy being introduced ſaid to him, T*heb, 5 U 
ſeated. But this, in the dialect of the perſon ſpoken WM 
to, unluckily ſignified—precipitate yourſelf : which 
proved an unfortunate circumſtance. For the poor 
envoy, with a ſingular deference for the orders of 
his ſovereign, went and threw himſelf from the 
wall of the caſtle, and broke his neck, Now the 

I commands of princes ought without doubt to be 
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| heeded: yet I believe in this caſe few would have 
ſhewn ſt ach ſingular deference at ſo ſudden wath- 
ing. One ſhould think, that a perſon would have 
heſitated a little, and made ſome ſmall i inquiry haue 
before he had ventured all for nothing. In later 
times a ſenſible man may have ſhewn a miſtaken 
regard; and have been led into an errour: but 
hardly into one ſo fatal, as that mentioned above. 
However there have been facts ſomewhat ſimilar: 
and as nothing ſets off a hiſtory to. ſuch ad- 
vantage, as its parallel, accept what follows by 
way of illuſtration: for the preciſe truth of which 
I will not vouch : but give it you as I receive it. 
The perſon concerned is ſuppoſed to have been, 
like the man above, an envoy : one, who reſided 
here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: but of 
what country is not ſaid : though from his great 
liteneſs ſome judgment may perhaps be formed. 
e is repreſented as very infirm, and gouty : and 
at the ſame time troubled with a painful retention. 
The MSS. in which he is mentioned, deſcribes 
him in the following manner. He was à very aged, 
and a very coſtive Lord: and ſo marred in his knees and 
in his ancles with the gout, that he could ſcant ſtond. 
One day, when he was in Privy Chamber, the Queen's 
Majeſtie noting his infirmities, ſayd unto him : Good 
my Lord, I wiſh, that you could procure your ſelf 4 
tool. He not truly apprebending her Grace's meaning 
through default of language, but thinking of bis pri- 
vate malady, went incontinent home : and took ſo 
many laxatives, enemas, and cathartics, that he was 
well nigh killed. And though they gave him Hippo- 
craſs, and many cordial! apozems, yet from Allhallows- 
tide to Saint Swithin his bowels were like a bladder. 
Nor did they recover themſelves in a year, they were 
fo angered and aggrieved. Whatever miſtake may 
have bern made, we ſee here the utmoſt complai- 
| H 5 ſance: : 
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ſance: and this too, let me tell you; in very critical 


ceircumſtances. Nothing could be more proper, 


than the regard ſhewn to the ſuppoſed good wiſhes 
of a princeſs ; whoſe wiſhes were eſteemed equal to 


commands. But I muſt confeſs, when a regard of 


this ſort is extended to hanging or drowning, or 
to breaking one's neck, it ſeems to be carried ra- 
ther too far. And whatever ſenſe of duty a per- 
ſon may entertain, yet I ſhould imagine, that he 


Fenn think twice, before he implicitly obeyed: 


or a leap down a precipice is no jeſting matter. 


In good truth, if I may be allowed to ſpeak freely, 
hiſtories of this ſort are very little ſuperior to thoſe 


of that reſpectable lady, Mother Gooſe. On this 
account I ſhould imagine, that in your future pub- 


lications they had better be omitted, leſt the Per- 


ſians ſhould be eſteemed as great fablers as the 
Greeks. As to the account (p. 147. notes) of the 
Nim Iuze, this I allow to be curious; and it is of 
a different caſt. I beg therefore to repeat it in 
your own words, for I am far from having any 
thing to ſay. to its diſparagement. One of the moſt. 
fingular creatures (in Arabia) is the Nim Tuze, or 
Nim Cheir. It is ſuppoſed to be a buman figure ſplit 
in two : the male being the right half, and the female 
the left. They have of conſequence half a face, one 
eye, one arm, and one foot; on which they run with 
incredible fwiftneſs. There is humour in this: and 
I only wiſh, that one of the halves had been ſent 
after the kite, that ſtole the maid's girdle; it 
would have beat the Perſian ſcouts all hollow, 

+ And now, good fir, give me leave in the moſt 
amicable manner to conclude, You took notice in 
a particular paſſage, that you thought it your duty 
to defend the merits of the Perſian and Arabian 


languages. You cannot but think me under an 


equal obligation to ſtand up for my own writings. 
* I hope 
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1 * therefore, chat whe I have 14. will be. 5 

taken in good part. You have certainly i in ſome © wt” 
inſtances nearly cancelled: the kind compliments, 

which you made me: but in general you have be- 

haved with very great politeneſs. Your ſtanding 

up in my defence againſt the perſons who traduced , 
me abroad, does as much honour to yourſelf, as to 
me: and lays me under an obligation, which I = + 
ſhall be always ready to acknowledge. Though I | 

may have ſmiled at your borrowing from me, and Ls 
placing your references in the rear: yet I am ver 
happy, that there was any thing worth your taking. | 

Indeed II am under other obligations to you beſide 

the above. As there are ſeveral copies of my Ana- 

lyſis till remaining in the bookſeller's hands, no- 

body writes againſt me, but what ſome of them 

go off, Mr. Barrington did me the honour to 

call me to an account; I ſuppoſe not leſs than 

twenty copies went upon the occaſion. The Dean 

of Exeter made ſome kind ſtrictures both upon me 

and Mr. Barrington : this carried off about the 

ſame number. Anonymous benefited me by about 
fifteen. Another Anonymous ten: Ditto eight. 

My friends of Amſterdam not quite ſo many. 

When 1 was in town ſome weeks ago Mr. Elmſly 

(whoſe zeal for his author can never be ſufficiently 

admired) took me aſide, and ſhewed me the ve 

D.iſſertation, upon which we have been dwelling ſo 

largely. It came out, ſays he, but yeſterday ; and 

I fold two of your copies laſt night; z and one this 

morning. He then added with a whiſper, — F they 

abuſe you much longer, we muſt have a third edition. | 
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